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HINDRANCES TO PIETY IN YOUNG MEN PREPARING FOR 
THE MINISTRY. 


(To the Editor of the Congregational Magazine. ) 


Homerton, July 12, 1830. 
My DEAR Sir,—Permit me to request the insertion, in your valuable Magazine, 
of a Letter on a subject which cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of 
ministers and students for the ministry; and, I must venture to add, upon Chris- 
tians universally; for the body of true Christians are, I conceive, the proper 
watchmen, preservers, and monitors, to cherish and elevate vital piety in their 
pastors and teachers. We are bound, indeed, to deal faithfully and strictly with 
our own hearts, and to admonish one another as brethren ; but still it is incumbent 
on the churches of Christ to exercise a never-relaxing vigilance, “a godly jealousy,” 
to guard the door into the sacred ministry, against all who seek to enter without 
satisfactory evidence of genuine religion. The writer of this awakening letter is the 
Rev. ArcHispALD ALEXANDER, D.D., one of the Professors in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. It was published the last summer, in the 
“ Quarterly Register of the American Education Society.” If, among so much that 
is so solemnly interesting, I might solicit attention to any particular part, it would be 
to the third paragraph. The sentiment there urged, 1 wish to have associated with 
the first chapter of Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, and both most deeply and permanéntly 
pressed upon my own heart, and the hearts of my young brethren and pupils. 
I am, my dear Sir, your’s sincerely, 
J. Pye Smiru. 


To the Secretary of the American gaged in the selection and edu- 





Education Society. 


Sirn,—You inquire, ‘* What, in 
your judgment, are the principal 
hindrances to the cultivation of an 
eminent piety in young men pre- 
paring for the ministry ; and how 
may they be most effectually over- 
come?” 1 feel this to be a subject 
of immense importance, and one 
which deserves the profound at- 
tention of all candidates for the 
holy ministry, and, of all who are 
already invested with the office ; 
but especially, it imperiously de- 
mands the solicitous and unceasing 
attention of those, who are en- 
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cation of young men for the 
ministry. 

In the general, I would reply 
to your inquiry, that young men 
preparing for the ministry, are 
‘subject to the same hindrances in 
cultivating eminent piety, as other 
Christians. These are partly in- 
ternal, arising out of the remaining 
depravity of their nature; and 
external, proceeding from the 
temptations of the world, and the 
devices of Satan. These obsta- 
cles are greater in some than 
others, and assume a peculiar 
shape from the constitution, habits, 
circumstances, and a 
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of each individual. No doubt, 
also, there are hindrances which 
peculiarly belong to whole classes 
of men; and concerning these, I 
understand you to inquire, as it 
relates to that class, who are occu- 
pied with studies preparatory to 
the ministry. The question seems 
to imply, that the obstacles are 
such, as, in many cases, to prevent 
the attainment of a high degree of 
piety, in those who have turned 
their attention to the sacred office. 
Concerning the fact, I think there 
is no ground for doubt. Many do 
become preachers of the gospel, 
who are not eminent in piety ; and, 
no doubt, a large part of the evils 
which afflict the matt of Christ, 
may be attributed to this cause. 
It is no uncommon thing for a 
pastor to fall below that standard 
of piety, which exists among the 
best of his own flock. It often 
happens, that obscure Christians 
are so much farther advanced in 
the experience of religion, than 
their official teacher, that he might 
rofitably sit at their feet and 
ase. ¢ tive often felt compas- 
sion for young men of small reli- 
gious experience, who are obliged 
to be the teachers of fathers and 
mothers, who were in Christ be- 
fore they were born. But when 
the religious teacher is not only 

outhful—which is no fault—but 

nows very little of the various 
conflicts and trials of the hidden 
life of the Christian, he must be 
placed, indeed, in an awkward 
situation, in relation to eminent 
saints, who may happen to be in his 
flock. This, however, is a diffi- 
culty which 1 have seldom ob- 
served any young man to feel, 
when preparing for the ministry ; 
and, therefore, very little pains are 
taken to provide against it, by an 
earnest examination of cases of 
conscience, and the methods of 
treating them, which may be found 
in books; and especially, by a 
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close and honest inquisition into 
the secret recesses of his own 
heart. 

But truth requires that I should 
state a fact, far more deplorable 
and fatal, than the one mentioned 
above. It is, that many persons 
enter this holy office, who are 
entirely destitute of piety. What 
the hindrances in the way of such 
are, to the cultivation of eminent 
piety, it is needless to state. But, 
perhaps, some will be ready to 
think it uncharitable to suppose 
that this is a fact; and altogether 
improper to mention it in this 
public manner. I know, indeed, 
that there is a sensitiveness in 
many ministers on this subject; 
and while they admit and teach, 
that there are many hypocrites in 
the communion of the church, they 
are not fond of hearing that the 
same is the fact, in regard to the 
ministry; and to throw out such 
suggestions, they fear, will only 
lead the people to be suspicious 
and censorious. But if what has 
been stated be really a fact, it 
ought to be known, and very 
frequently brought forward to the 
view of ministers; for it seems to 
me, that of all men, they are, in 
some respects, in a worse condi- 
tion for improvement in personal 
prety. than any other persons. 
‘hey are left, as it were, to them- 
selves, and no one has it as his 
duty, to superintend their spiritual 
progress, If they are deceived, 
they commonly hug the delusion, 
until death breaks the fatal en- 
chantment. As they are but sel- 
dom warned from the pulpit, the 
ought to be faithfully dealt with 
from the press. I do not wish it 
to be supposed, however, that I 
desire to ana the censor of m 
brethren. I am truly very unfit 
for such an office, and would 
greatly prefer being a disciple, to 
being a teacher, 

But to return to the case of 
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young men preparing for the 
ministry, If my observation has 
not deceived me, there are several 
classes of persons who seek the 
ministry, without possessing ge- 
nuine piety. 

There are a few,—and J hope 
but few—who prepare for this 
office, precisely, with the same 
views and feelings with which 
they would prepare to be lawyers 
or physicians, They think that 
the office is useful and honourable, 
and affords a decent competency, 
with more leisure for literary pur- 
suits, and more seclusion from the 
noise and bustle of the world, 
than most other professions; or, 
actuated by ambition to appear 
as orators before the public, they 
imagine, that the pulpit is a fine 
theatre, to make a display of 
talent and eloquence. Such men 
never think of the conversion of 
souls, or the care of souls, They 
may, however, please themselves 
with the thought, that they will be 
able greatly to improve the moral 
character of the people, and com- 
municate much religious instruc- 
tion, which will be profitable to 
all classes. 

The next description of those 
who are found entering the sacred 
office without piety, are such as 
have received, what is called a 
religious education; who have 
been instructed in the doctrines of 
the Bible, and have been restrained 
from vice, and accustomed to the 
oe of all external duties. 

oung men of this class, are com- 
monly strictly conscientious, and 
often more rigidly exact in at- 
tendance on outward services, 
than many of the pious them- 
selves. But they have never ex- 
perienced a renovation of heart. 
They seem to suppose, that rege- 
neration takes place without any 
remarkable, or very perceptible 
change in the views and feelings 
of those, who have been brought 
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up with care in the church. Such 
at any rate, are the practical opi- 
nions of many, who are correct in 
the theory of regeneration. 

There is still another class, it is 
to be feared, who seek the office 
of the ministry, without any real 
piety. They are persons who 
profess conversion, and often speak 
of their change, as remarkable. 
They are confident of their own 
good estate, and usually are dis- 
posed to be severe judges, in 
regard to the character of other 
professors. It is not uncommon 
for such persons to pretend to 
possess great skill in revivals, and 
to think they know precisely how 
to treat such as are awakened; 
and, also, in what language care- 
less sinners must be addressed ; 
and they will set up their own 
judgment above that of ministers 
of learning and long experience, 
and despise every thing which 
does not exactly accord with their 
own methods. J would not insi- 
nuate, that all young men who 
fall into mistakes about the proper 
method of conducting revivals, are 
destitute of true piety; but, that 
some persons of fiery zeal and 
high pretensions are deceived, as 
to their own religion, is too evi- 
dent to need proof. It is too 
often demonstrated by their apos- 
tacy to vice, or, their fall into 
soul-destroying heresy. But when 
such indubitable proofs of hypo- 
crisy are not exhibited, they ohen 
make it sufficiently evident to a 
discerning eye, that they are ac- 
tuated by a spirit foreign from that 
of the gospel. ‘They are filled 
with spiritual pride, and are ready 
on all occasions to boast of their 
attainments, and success in doing 
good. They are always wise in 
their own conceit, and therefore 
unwilling to take advice. Indeed, 
unless you yield to them, in every 
thing, they will set you down, not 
only as an enemy to themselves 
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but to the cause of God. In time 
past Satan opposed revivals, by 
stirring up formalists and worldly 
— to revile them; but now, 

e seems to have changed his 
ground, and to aim at accom- 
plishing the same end, by sending 
into the work, men, who by their 
pride and imprudence, will be sure 
to bring a blot upon the whole 
cause. 

Perhaps, in the selection of 
young men to be educated for the 
ministry, too much regard is paid 
to forward zeal, and too little to 
modesty and humility. 

But I seem to be digressing 
from the appropriate subject of 
my letter—I am requested to ex- 
press my opinion of the hin- 
drances which exist in the way of 
the attainment of eminent piety, 
by young men preparing for the 
ministry. This seems to magee 
that they have the root of the 
matter in them. I will, therefore, 
direct my attention to this point, 
The small progress made by young 
men, in piety, during their prepa- 
ratory course, is owing to many 
distinct causes, a few of which 
may now be mentioned. 

1. They too commonly com- 
menace their progress with a small 
stock. Their piety is feeble, and 
even sickly from the beginaing. 
Much, we know, depends on 
having a sound and vigorous con- 
stitution of body, at our birth; 
but when, irs | of this, we come 
into the world diseased; or are 
crippled, or rendered rickety by 
bad nursing, there is little reason 
to expect a firm and active frame, 
when arrived a tmature age. Some- 
how or other it occurs, that few 
Christians, at this day, seem to 
have a deep foundation for their 
piety. In most it seems to be an 
obscure and feeble principle, strug- 
gling for mere existence. In lis- 
tening to the narratives of religious 
experience from many candidates 


for the ministry, I have been much 
struck with the want of clear views 
and strong faith, in most of them. 
I know, indeed, that a feeble 
infant may become a thriving 
child, and a vigorous man; but 
commonly, there is a proportion 
between the incipient principle of 
life and the degree of future pro- 
gress. A large portiun of our 
most serious young men are per- 
plexed with doubts of their own 
interest in Christ, during the whole 
course of their studies. To attain 
eminent piety, therefore, it seems 
necessary to pay attention to its 
commencement, and see whether 
any thing can be done, to radicate 
the principle more deeply, and to 
obtain a more vigorous exercise of 
faith, from the first existence of 
spritual life. 

2. This leads me to remark, in 
the second place, that there is, in 
my opinion, much error in the 
common mode of treating persons 
under their first serious impressions 
of religion. They are too much 
in public, too much in society with 
each other, too much under the 
direction and influence of weak, 
hot-headed men, who push them- 
selves forward when there is any 
excitement, from a belief that they 
can be of great service. In seasons 
of religious excitement, lest they 
should pass away without effect, 
there is commonly a sudden in- 
crease of external means, an un- 
profitable frequency of meetings, 
and all hands set to work to bring 
home the concerns of eternity to 
the consciences and feelings of the 
people. By such means an excited 
state of feeling is produced in the 
public mind, during which, it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish 
between those who are merely af- 
fected with sympathy, and those 
who are really awakened by the 
Spirit of God. But all these come 
to anxious meetings, or occupy 
the seats appropriated to anxious 
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inquirers, There is reason to fear, 
that, often, when a large number 
are spoken of as awakened, a ma- 
jority of them are under no special 
operation of the Spirit, but expe- 
rience the common feelings of 
natural conscience, combined with 
lively sympathy. But all these, 
when once numbered among the 
subjects of a revival, feel them- 
selves bound to go forward, and 
do commonly enter into the full 
communion of the church. Hence, 
the sad declension and coldness 
observable after revivals. 

But these are things which the 
wisdom of ministers cannot effec- 
tually prevent. There is one 
thing, however, which demands 
the attention of all who may be 
concerned in conducting revivals : 
it is the practice of bringing those 
seriously impressed, or recently 
converted, so much into public 
notice. Persons always accus- 
tomed to go along in obscurity, 
are now exhibited to view, as the 
subjects of something remarkable. 
The feelings of pride are so na- 
tural to every human heart, that 
they will rise, whenever an occa- 
sion is offered. Young people 
thus noticed, feel a self-compla- 
cency which is very repugnant to 
deep conviction of sin. There is 
an importunate desire in awakened 
persons, to be much in social 
meetings, and too little time is 
left for serious reflection alone, 
It is well known, that in the vege- 
table world, if you would promote 
the germination of a seed, you 
must cover it up and let it alone; 
the husbandman who should be 
for ever raking up his seeds after 
they were sown, to see whether 
the work of vegetation was going 
on well, would not be likely to 
have vigorous and fruitful plants. 
The conclusion which 1 draw 
from these remarks, is, that the 
spiritual health and vigour of 
many, are injured, by tuo great 
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officiousness, in those who attend 
on them as guides; and by inju- 
dicious treatment the child of grace 
grows up like a sickly plant; or 
like a human being who has suf- 
fered by injudicious nursing, or 
unwholesome food and air. Now, 
as most of our candidates for the 
ministry, come out of revivals of 
religion, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that great care be taken that 
the work of God be not marred, 
by the interference of man, in its 
first commencement, 

3. Serious young men are too 
soon put upon the performance of 
religious duties, in public, and are 
often injudiciously pressed, to turn 
their attention to the ministry, be- 
fore a fair opportunity has been 
given to themselves, or to others, 
to form a correct judgment of their 
religious character. I have known 
several instances of young men 
apparently destroyed in conse- 
quence of possessing a remarkable 
gift of prayer. They soon found 
out that their prayers were admired 
and praised, and their foolish 
hearts were puffed up with vanity. 
The greatest caution is necessary 
to guard against imposition, when 
youth in an obscure condition offer 
themselves as candidates for the 
ministry. The prospect of rising 
from a low mechanic trade, to 
learning, eloquence, and respec- 
tability, is as powerful a bait as 
can easily be presented to the 
youthful mind. Ambition ma 
give the first impulse, but it will 


‘lead the person to assume the cha- 


racter which it is judged will best 
answer its purpose. And when a 
young man is once taken up to be 
educated, youcannot easily dismiss 
him, unless he is guilty of some 
great delinquency, You have 
taken him trom the business to 
which he was brought up and 
changed all his prospects, and it 
would be cruel to drop hf, with- 
out sume urgent cause, The 
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course of preparatory studies is 
begun too soon after conversion, 
by many young men. They should 
be left for months, if not for years, 
to prove their sincerity, and to 
evince that their piety is lively 
and progressive. During this 
period they should study their 
own hearts, and read those books, 
which most faithfully describe the 
work of grace in the heart, and 
furnish the most decisive marks 
for discriminating between true 
and false religion. 

4. The hindrances to piety in 
young men, while engaged in 
classical and scientific studies, 
arise from the books which they 
are obliged to read, the company 
with which they are associated, 
and the emulation which is excited 
by the competition in which they 
are engaged. The heathen authors, 
which are read in all our schools, 
cannot well be dispensed with, 
and yet the reading of them has 
been injurious to the morals, and 
to the spiritual health of many. 
A ied of the gospel cannot 
remain, and ought not to remain 
ignorant of the mythology of the 
pagan world, and of the state of 
morals among the most refined and 
civilized of the nations of anti- 
quity; and it would not be easy 
to devise a méthod of arriving at 
this knowledge, less exceptionable 
than the study of the classics under 
the guidance of a Christian pre- 
ceptor. But still it is difficult for 
the susceptible minds of youth to 
pass through this course of study, 
without suffering some injury. 
The case is like that of the young 
piysician, whose profession re- 
o— him to come in contact with 

iseased subjects, and even with 
such as are infected with conta- 
gion ; but he cannot avoid it; he 
must run this risk ;—and his only 
security is in fortifying his system 
against tise impressions, by strong 
antidotes, And the same must be 
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the plan of the spiritual physician : 
he must endeavour to preserve 
himself in a high state of health ; 
and must constantly have recourse 
to prayer, watchfulness, and the 
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word of God. But I am per- 
suaded, that much of the evil 
arising from the study of the 
Roman and Grecian classics might 
be prevented, by a proper course 
of teaching. I do not mean that 
the plan of making excerpts of the 
best parts of heathen authors, or 
causing the student to omit those 
parts which are indelicate or im- 
moral, is of much importance, 
What I mean is, that if the teacher 
would combine Christian instruc- 
tion and admonition, with every 
lesson; if he would take every 
occasion to point out the defi- 
ciences of the religious and moral 
systems of the best of the heathen; 
and contrast with their loose mo- 
rality and absurd theology, the 
ure and beautiful system of the 
Bible, these lessons would, by 
contrast, be placed in a more 
striking light. And it deserves 
to be remembered, that occasional 
weighty remarks, out of their 
common place, and singly exhi- 
bited, often make a deeper im- 
pression on the memory and the 
conscience, than long and laboured 
discourses on the same subject. 
The hindrance from associates 
destitute of the spirit of piety, is 
often sensibly felt ; and with some 
of our porary Bren for the ministry, 
I know that there is so great a 
conformity to the manners and 
spirit of the careless part of the 
community, that the nicest ob- 
server can discern no difference, 
between the professor of religion, 
and the youth of decent morals; 
except em the communion table 
is spread, the one is found seated 
among the people of God, while 
the other stands aloof. There is, 


in my opinion, much need to look 
after your young men who are 
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within the walls of a college. If 
a faithful representation were given 
of many, during this part of their 
preparatory course, those oa whom 
they depend for aid, would not be 
likely to patronize themany longer. 
As a remedy, some propose, that 
pious youth should be educated in 
seminaries by themselves: but, 
unless you intend to seclude them 
from intercourse with the world 
altogether—which would require 
them to go out of it—you must 
accustom them to withstand the 
temptation arising from the spirit 
and company of men of the world. 
And if your candidate cannot 
resist the current, when in the 
small society of a literary insti- 
tution, what reason is there to 
hope that he will faithfully with- 
stand the torrent, which bears 
almost every thing before it, in the 
society of the world? The way 
for men to attain to eminence, is 
not to remain ignorant of all temp- 
tation; but it is to meet, and 
overcome it. If there were due 
vigilance and fidelity on the part 
of those who superintend their 
concerns, many who are in a 
course of education for the mi- 
nistry, would never be permitted 
to proceed further than their cod- 
lege commencement. 

5. I have already noticed the 
fact, that too much social inter- 
course is unfavourable to piety ; 
and one of the greatest hindrances 
to the cultivation of an elevated 

iety, in Theological Seminaries, 
is, that the young men are too 
much in ak other’s company ; 
that they are too little alone, and 
have too little provision made for 
retirement, and the performance of 
the duties of the closet. Persons 
fond of conversation, and those 
who are of an affectionate temper, 
can with difficulty resist the temp- 
tation to visit too often those with 
whom they are familiar, and to 
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spend too much time in their com- 
pany. This habit steals away the 
time which should be devoted to 
study, and consequently interferes 
with the seasons appropriated to 
reflection and devotion. For this 
evil, no effectual remedy can be 
devised, as long as a large number 
of young men are nearly secluded 
from other society, and inhabit one 
edifice, where a few steps will 
bring them into the presence of 
each other. 

In my judgment, the students 
continue in our seminaries for too 
great a portion of the year. It 
would be better to adopt the Euro- 
pean arrangement, of extending 
vacations through the summer 
months. During this period the 
students, instead of posting from 
city to city, and from one anni- 
versary meeting to another, ought 
to bury themselves in the recesses 
of the country, where they might 
enjoy health, be surrounded with 
agreeable scenery, and be much in 
solitude and reflection. Many of 
our young candidates have never 
had a proper season for deep and 
long continued religious medita- 
tion, since they made a profession 
of religion: and what is rather an 
unfavourable symptom, there are 
among them those who cannot 
bear such a state of seclusion, 
They have been accustomed to 
live in society so long, that they 
enjoy themselves no where else, 
Now, I venture to assert, that 
although these young men may 
be zealous, noisy, and active pro.~ 
fessors; and may take the lead in 
revivals, and in all benevolent en- 
terprises, they will be found, on 
careful examination, to be shallow 
Christians, 

6. But as far as my observation 
goes, no one thing more hinders 
the attainment of elevated piety, 
in Theological Seminaries, than a 
fondness for bold speculation on 
divine subjects, connected, as it 
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always is, with an ardent spirit of 
disputation, And this is an ob- 
stacle difficult to be removed. All 
attempts to repress it are viewed, 
by the parties, to be efforts to 
prevent free discussion, and the 
unbiassed investigation of truth. 
In Seminaries, where the students 
are homogeneous, and where the 
same theories, nearly, are adopted 
by all, this evil is less felt; but 
where students are brought toge- 
ther from the North, South, East, 
and West, and bring with them all 
sorts of varieties, which exist, in 
what is called orthodoxy, there 
will be collision, and it is useful, 
if well regulated ; but when con- 
tention becomes hot and fierce ; 
when, with the zeal for a set of 
Opinions, personal pride is en- 
listed, the evils produced are 
great, and may affect the peace of 
the whole Seminary. But there 
can be no doubt that both a spirit 
of bold speculation in theology, 
and a spirit of disputation, are un- 
friendly to progress in piety: so 
effectually is this the case, that I 
presume no student will pretend, 
that while warmly engaged in 
either of these, his soul has flou- 
rished in grace. Composure of 
mind, and freedom from the pas- 
sions excited by contention, are 
necessary to the exercise of pious 
affections. But the causes just 
mentioned are apt, after a while, 
to generate a secret scepticism, 
which is a worm at the root of 
piety. Its approaches are secret 
and insidious; and as the man 
does not yield to the doubts which 
are continually rising in his mind, 
he feels no guilt, and but little 
alarm; but if this process goes on 
long, faith will be more and more 
debilitated, and the soul will be 
like a garden without water, or a 
tree whose leaf is withered, And 
here is the real disease of many 
ministers of the gospel: the life 
of piety has been eaten out by 
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sceptical thoughts, which, by de- 
grees, bring the soul into such a 
diseased state, that itis capable of 
performing no religious daty with 
energy and profit. When the 
man prays, these thoughts meet 
him, and he has to scatter them, 
before he can offer a single peti- 
tion; and while he is preaching, 
or preparing to preach, his soul 
may be paralysed with a suc- 
cession of sceptical thoughts. 

It is a real injury to young men 
to form their system of theology 
prematurely, as itis done by many. 
Before they have had time to 
read the Bible once through, many 
of our speculative youth have their 
whole theory adjusted and firmly 
fixed; not that they have exa- 
mined each opinion for themselves, 
from a careful stady of the Scrip- 
tures, but they have picked up the 
notions of others, whom they ad- 
mire or respect; and what is once 
received, and especially, what is 
once contended for by a young 
man, he will hardly relinquish, 
however strong the evidence against 
him. But when the opinions adopt- 
ed are erroneous, the effect is ne- 
cessarily unfavourable to piety. 
The intimacy of the connexion 
between truth and virtue, and be- 
tween error and moral obliquity, 
is not sufficiently understood; or, 
at any rate, is not sufficiently at- 
tended to by most men. I believe 
that no error is innocent; and 
that if we could trace the effects 
of erroneous opinions on the secret 
traits of human character, we 
should find, that every shade of 
error had .a counterpart in the 
moral feelings. 

7. The strained and continued 
exertion of the intellectual facul- 
ties, is unfavourable to a state of 
pious feeling. ‘This is the fact from 
a law of our nature, which every 
man may, if he will attend to it, 
observe in himself. While a man’s 
thoughts are on the stretch, to in- 
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vent reasons to support his opi- 
nions; or when his memory is 
intent on the recollection of what 
has been committed to it, the emo- 
tions corresponding with the sub- 
jects of our meditations are always 


low. And the case is the same, 
when we follow the reasonings of 
another, through an intricate sub- 
ject; and it does not materially 
alter the case, that we are studying 
theology; for the mind may be 
intensely exercised about the sys- 
tematic relations of a subject, and 
yet those qualities by which it is 
adapted to produce emotion may 
be entirely out of view. More- 
over, close study of any science 
occupies so much of our time, that 
no more than small portions are 
left for devotional exercises ; and 
whenever we are engaged in any 
pursuit which takesa stronger hold 
on our thoughts, than devotion, 
there is very little gained by 
the time actually employed in 
this way; for the thoughts are 
for ever wandering off to those 
objects in which, at the present, 
the strongest interest is felt. A 
person who is visited by friends, 
who have been long absent, and 
who are very dear to him, will be 
apt to have but few of his thoughts 
in his devotions, on the first day 
after their arrival, 

Hence we find, that it is a 
common complaint among pious 
students of theology, that their 
feelings are destroyed by their 
daily studies ; and we may lecture 
tu them, as much as we will, about 
the impropriety of suffering it to 
be so, the effect will cuntinue to 
be felt, unless one thing is done, 
which onght always to have been 
done; that is, that we make all 
other things small in our estima- 
tion compared with a devotional 
frame of spirit. If the cliief object 
aimed at in our seminaries, was, 
not the acquisition of learning, but 
the cultivation of piety, then the 
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student would not. hurry over his 
devotional exercises, to get to his 
lesson ; nor, would his thoughts 
perpetually wander from the ob- 


jects of devotion, to some specu- 


lative object. And nothing of 
valuable knowledge would be lost 
by such a change. The intellect 
never performs its part so well and 
so pleasantly, as when sustained 
and directed by a tide of pious 
emotion. Thoughts rising out of 
the love of God, will be more pure 
and elevated, than those which 
enter the mind through any other 
channel. The plan of study, then, 
ought to be, first, to get the mind 
into a proper state of pious feeling; 
and until this is done, not to think 
that the mere dry exercise of intel- 
lect is of any real value. If a 
student is destitute of the right 
frame of mind, he is disqualified 
for the contemplation of trath to 
any advantage. He is like a sick 
man in relation to labour; while 
this unhappy state continues, he 
is incapable of doing any thing 
effectually. 

And what is now proposed will 
be found the only remedy to coun- 
teract all the hindrances to piety 
to which young men are liable in 
preparing for the work of the 
ministry. Piety must be made 
every thing; the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of their course. 
And if our Theological schools 
cannot be made effectual nurseries 
of piety, we had better dissolve 
them and dismiss our professors. 
If our young men lose instead of 
advancing in solid piety, while in 
a seminary, there must be some- 
thing radically wrong, in them 
individually, or in the system of 
education. I could easily mul- 
tiply remarks on this subject, but 
you will agree with me, that room 
enough has wes been occupied. 

I am respectfully yours, &c. 
A. ALEXANDER, 
Princeton, N. J. June 22, - a 
3! 
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“ WHEN SHALL I COME AND APPEAR BEFORE GOD?” 


Psa. xiii. 2. 


Tuis is the language of high-toned 
devotion. It is the native breathing 
of the renewed spirit, after the 
source of its purest joys. It pre- 
sents to us the se throwing 
aside the shackles of earth, and 
rising by the elevating influence of 
piety to the footstool of Jehovah, 
and holding converse with the 
Deity. Earth is not the native 
region of that spirit which is in 
man. Here it finds no objects 
congenial to its nature, and it dis- 
dains to feed on ashes or to grovel 
in the dust. Here it meets with no 
sphere adequate to its capacities ; 
earth is too narrow and too con- 
fined to afford scope for its ener- 
gies; it wants room to expand to 
its full dimensions ; to spread as 
wide, and stretch as far, and soar 
as high as its immortal nature and 
unbounded capacities will admit. 
Descended from heaven, it aspires 
to heaven again. Created im- 
mortal, nothing that is mortal can 
satisfy or suit its desires. Hence 
man feels that earth is not his 
home; and he never moves in his 
appropriate element but when he 
** comes and appears before God.” 
The mind never makes nobler 
exertions, and is never more con- 
scious of its native grandeur and 
dignity, than when enjoying inter- 
course with its Creator. The 
heart never feels such unspeakable 
peace as when its affections go out 
to the supreme good, as when it 
rests on ‘* the Rock of ages,” and 
is held within the embraces of the 
everlasting arms. 

The language we have adopted 
as a motto, was uttered by David 
during his absence from the courts 
of the Lord’s house, and is expres- 
sive of his ardent desire to ‘‘ come 
and appear before God” in Zion. 
The sanctuary is the place where 


his ordinances are celebrated, and 
where his presence is enjoyed ; 
and it will always be the anxious 
desire of the pious to ‘‘ come and 
appear before God” in his house. 
But to us the great universe is the 
temple of Deity ; built by his hand, 
consecrated by his presence, and 
bright with his glory. Wherever 
we seek him, he is found; and to 
approach him in the exercise of 
devotion, is the hallowed pri- 
vilege, the highest enjoyment of 
the believer. We remark, 

That God is accessible by man— 
the way to heaven is open, There 
was a time when Jehovah came 
down from heaven and conversed 
with man, in the garden of Eden, 
as his obedient subject and faith- 
ful friend. So long as man re- 
tained his innocence and integrity, 
he had liberty of access to God at 
all times; then the divine presence 
was visible and glorious, and no 
“clouds of darkness were round 
about him,” but such as were 
needed to render the effulgence of 
Deity sufferable. A time will 
again come, when “ the tabernacle 
of God will be with men, and he 
will dwell among them.” At pre- 
sent, however, sin has separated 
chief friends, and there can be no 
intercourse between a holy God 
and a sinful soul. When Adam 
had sinned, instead of ‘* appearing 
before God,” as heretofore, he fled 
from his face, and sought to hide 
himself among the trees of the 
garden. It is the guilt and mi- 
sery of our natural state, that we 
are ‘far from God and righte- 
ousness,” and that our “ carnal 
mind is enmity against him.” 
** Cherubim and a flaming sword” 
were stationed to guard the way 
to the earthly paradise, and to 
prevent access to the tree of life ; 
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so sin has erected a barrier be- 
tween God and his offending crea- 
tures. Consequently, before a 
soul can draw near to God, a re- 
conciliation must take place; some 
medium of access must be devised 
and effected. To attempt to “ ap- 
pear before God” without this, 
would be like a self-condemned 
criminal appearing at the bar of 
an inexorable judge. But‘ blessed 
be his great and glorious name 
for ever,” a way of access has 
been opened, by which sinful man 
may approach God and live. The 
adorable Redeemer has become 
the “ Mediator between God and 
man.” He has received in him- 
self all the punishment due to the 
guilty, and has thus reconciled 
God to his creatures. By his 
obedience, sufferings, and death, 
he has removed every obstruction, 
taken down every barrier, and 
every separating wall; and now 
the way to God is free and open to 
every returning sinner. Cherubim 
and the flaming sword no longer 
obstruct the passage to the tree of 
life: justice stands smiling by, 
while the sinner approaches: the 
law, repaired and honoured, ap- 
proves of his return ; and ‘** mercy 
rejoiceth over judgment.” By 
dying in our place and in our 
stead, Jesus has ‘* made reconci- 
liation for iniquity, and brought in 
everlasting righteousness.” He 
has “ died the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us unto God.” 
The way is opened by which Je- 
hovah can righteously forgive sin; 
in other words, by which he can 
be “ just and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus.” The 
cross of Christ is the place of meet- 
ing between heaven and earth. 
On that cross the dove alights, and 
fixes the olive branch of peace. 
«There mercy and truth meet to- 
gether: righteousness and peace 
embrace each other.” Justice and 
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faithfulness now present no ob- 
stacle to the sinner’s admission to 
favour. Mercy has its free course ; 
love rejoices over its objects, and 
heaven and earth unite their songs 
to the God of peace. By this 
medium, and by this only, can we 
** come and appear before God.” 
Jesus says, “ ‘ pre the way, the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” Con- 
sult also, as being in harmony 
with these statements, the follow- 
ing texts; Eph. ii. 11—18. Col. i. 
21,22. Heb. x. 19—22. 

The way then being open, it is 
the privilege and the desire of the 
believer to “ come and appear be- 
fore God.” In David, this fervent 
wish was occasioned by the pain- 
Sulness of absence from public ordi- 
nances. Weprived of the inestima- 
ble privilege of assembling with 
the saints, his mind reverted to 
seasons of past enjoyment in the 
sanctuary, when he mingled with 
the “« multitude that kept holy day 
and went with them to the house 
of God with the voice of joy and 
praise.” When he “ remembered 
these things, his soul was cast 
down within him,” and he gives 
vent to the ardent desires of his 
heart—** When shall I come and 
appear before God?” Similar to 
these would be the desires and 
feelings of every saint in similar 
circumstances. It frequently hap- 
pens, that what we possess in pro- 
fusion, we do not sufficiently prize. 
When the manna from heaven fell 
in such plenty in the camp of 
Israel, the people loathed it 
Christians often undervalue divine 
ordinances while experiencing no 
want. But let them suffer a de- 
privation: let them be removed 
far from the scene of these hallow- 
ed exercises and enjoy ments, where 
no sabbath smiles, where no sanc- 
tuary unfolds its sacred portals ; 
where no messenger of mercy an- 
3N2 
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nounces peace and salvation, and 
no Christian communion is enjoy- 
ed—what then will be their feelings 
and their language? The Jews 
lightly esteemed their privileges ; 
and God removed them from his 
temple and ordinances, and sent 
them captives to Babylon. There 
they felt and bewailed the loss: 
every other privation was nothing 
compared with the loss of divine 
ordinances. ‘‘ By the rivers of 
Babylon there we sat down, yea, 
we wept when we remembered 
Zion,” &c. Let a Christian be 
arrested by affliction, confined to 
the bed of languishing and pain, 
and compelled to pays silent sab- 
baths for weeks and months with- 
out intermission; and oh! how 
ponfully will he feel his absence 
rom the house of the Lord. He 
will mourn the loss of health and 
the loss of friendly intercourse; but 
the loss of divine ordinances will 
be his deepest affliction. He could 
be content to suffer many things, 
might he but mingle with the saints 
and partake of the provisions of the 
gospel, for in the sanctuary he has 
often found a sweet and happy re- 
treat from the perplexities oan. ca- 
lamities of life: but to be denied 
all this, and be subjected to a long 
and tedious confinement, how pain- 
ful and distressing to a pious mind! 
He muses on seasons of past en- 
peng when he tasted that ‘‘ the 

rd is gracious,” and ardently 
longs for their return. Oh! ** when 
shall IT come and appear before 
God?” He watches every favour- 
able symptom of disease, and hails 
every providential occurrence, in 
hope of obtaining a release: and 
no sooner does the door of his pri- 
son begin to open, than he bursts 
from his confinement and hastes to 
Zion’s gates with songs of praise. 
‘* There my best friends, my kin- 


dred dwell; there God my Sa- 
viour reigns.” He ‘* comes and 
appears before God.” 


[Sept. 
This language evinces the real 
and undisguised sincerity of the 
heart. The Christian comes to the 
sanctuary, uot ‘‘ to be seen of 
men,” not to gaze upon the wor- 
shippers, but to appear before God. 
He places himself in his presence ; 
beneath the inspection of the all- 
seeing God, and submits his very 
heart to his scrutinizing notice. 
Yes, he comes and presents himself 
to that God before whom ‘‘all things 
are naked and open.” He wishes 
not to attract the notice of others : 
he is indifferent alike to their ap- 
lause and censure; and says, as 
he rises on the pinions of faith and 
love to the altar of God, 
** Careless, myself a dying man, of dying 
men’s esteem : 
Happy, O God, if thou approve, though 
all beside condemn.” 
He rises, too, above the formali- 
ties of worship; and can never 
feel satisfied with mere external 
observances. He advances much 
higher; and, sensible that nothin 
short of the enjoyment of G 
can meet the desires of his heart, 
he draws near to his footstool, and 
realizes his immediate presence. 
This proves the sincerity of the 
heart. The hypocrite never wishes 
to ‘come and appear before God.” 
He would tremble at the thought 
of presenting himself naked and 
pth ink Bs before him; and 
hence he covers himself with a 
cloak and ‘ dissembles before the 
face of Almighty God.” Itis a 
terror to him to think that God 
knows his heart. Not so the 
genuine believer: he comes * to 
the light that his deeds may be 
made manifest,” and instead of 
shunning scrutiny, he invites it. 
While the hypocrite flies from the 
face of Jehovah, the Christian 
dares to present himself before him, 
saying, ‘* Search me, O God, and 
know my heart: try me, and know 
my thoughts.” e will discover 
in me much that is amiss, but 1 
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wish to be proved and set right : 
‘* my desire is before him, and my 
groaning is not hid from him.” 
«« Lord, thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee.”— 
Let every believer study to attain 
increasingly, this ‘‘ simplicity and 
godly sincerity ;” let him banish 
all dissimulation from his religious 
exercises ; and whether he read, or 
hear, or pray, let him remember 
that he “appears before God.” 
Had he to do with men only, a 
fair external appearance might 
suffice ; but ‘‘ the Lord looketh at 
the heart and weigheth the spirits.” 
A “ form of godliness, and a name 
to live,” can be of no avail with 
him who is “ a Spirit, and seeketh 
such to worship him as worship in 
spirit and in truth.” 

It involves a due appreciation of 
the blessedness of appearing before 
God. This blessedness the be- 
liever has often realized during. his 
sojourn through a vale of tears. 
Sometimes, indeed, he has had to 
exclaim, in the bitterness of his 
spirit, “ Oh! that I knew where 
1 might find him ;” yet there have 
been seasons when he has come 
near to God, and enjoyed such a 
lively sense of the divine presence 
as can be surpassed only by the 
immediate interviews of heaven. 
He can point to many a Bethel 
and Penuel, where he has been 
enlivened by the heavenly vision, 
and ‘ seen God face to face ;” to 
many an Ebenezer which he has 
erected in his toilsome pilgrimage, 
and inscribed upon each with the 
hand of gratitude, ‘‘ Hitherto the 
Lord hath helped.” O, happy 
souls! who are thus for awhile 
absorbed in God; and made to 
«« drink of the river of his pleasure.” 
At such seasons we have ascended 
to the inexhaustible fountain of 
grace and joy, and have been so 
lost in the contemplation of the 
‘great All in All,” as for a mo- 
ment scarcely to know whether 
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we ‘‘ were in the body or out of 
the body.” All our thoughts and 


desires, and hopes and joys, cen- 
tered in God. Every other con- 
cern was banished; and every ob- 
ject beneath the skies proved to- 
tally uninteresting Our ardent, 
happy souls, only longed for still 
nearer approaches to the Divinity, 
and larger communications from 
him, that we ‘ might be filled 
with all the fulness of God.” 
*« Blessed is the man whom thou 
choosest, O Lord, and causest to 
approach unto thee.” What a bles- 
sedness is enjoyed, when, in the 
time of trial ps affliction, we can 
come and appear before God! Itis 
a relief to open our hearts to men, 
and tell our sorrows to a friend 
who can mingle his tears with ours. 
Oh! then, whata relief to open 
our hearts and tell our griefs to 
that Friend above, who is ever 
ready to hear and mighty to save ! 
When the heart is oppressed with 
sorrow, again let us come and ap- 
pear before God. Devotion opens 
a retreat. ‘* God is known in his 
palaces for a refuge.” The ear of 
the Eternal is still open to our cry, 
and his hand is stretched out for 
our relief. There is a sanctuary 
where no evil can assail: an asy- 
lum which no enemy can enter, 
‘* In the time of trouble he shall 
hide me in his pavilion, in the 
secret of his tabernacle shall he 
hide me.” ‘ There the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.” 

The recollection of these devo- 


tional enjoyments detaches the be- 


liever from earth, gives him a holy 
elevation of soul, and leads him 
to ‘‘ continue instant in prayer.” 
Thus he is preparing to 7 be- 
fore God hereafter: Such exer- 
cises are the foretaste of glory and 
the beginning of heaven. By con- 
versing with God here we become 
like him, and are made meet for his 
presence. We move in a purer 
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atmosphere ; dwell in a region of 
spiritual delights ; and sianting on 
holy ground, we put off unballow- 
ed affections and irregular desires. 
By devotion on earth, we antici- 
pate the work of heaven, and asso- 
ciate beforehand with angels and 
the spirits of the just. Let us 
‘* walk with God” below, and 
soon we shall arrive at heaven: 
in his “* presence there is fulness of 
joy, aud at his right hand are 
pleasures for evermore.” Then 


‘the days of our mourning shall 
be ended,” and we shall “ be sa- 
tisfied when we awake with his 
likeness.” 


That blessed interview, how sweet ! 

To fall transported at his feet! 

Rais’d in his arms to view his face, 
Through the full beamings of his grace. 


Yet with these prospects full in sight 

T’ll wait thy signal "er flight ; lat 

For while thy service I pursue, 

I find my heaven begun below. 
DoppRIDGE. 


ON CHAPEL BUILDING AND CHAPEL CASES. 


THAT there is great need of re- 
form in this department of our dis- 
senting economy is universally 
acknowledged. As things now 
are, dissenting chapels are built 
where they are not needed; or 
such as are large and costly, where 
small ones, erected at a trifling 
expense, would be more appro- 
riate. The generous public are 
iable to be perpetually imposed 
upon by spurious or unworthy 
cases, while the regular givers are 
exhausted and wearied out with 
ceaseless applications. Hundreds 
of pounds are expended annually 
in travelling expenses, and in pay- 
ing supplies, obtained from our 
colleges or elsewhere, to occupy 
the pulpit of the begging minister. 
in not a few instances, what is 
thus expended exceeds the amount 
collected for the chapel. Many 
and grievous are the evils which 
result to churches and congrega- 
tions, from their ministers being so 
long and so frequently absent ; 
and many are the evils to which 
the ministers themselves are ex- 
posed. 

The question is, what methods 
can be devised to lessen, if we can- 
not wholly remove, the evils con- 
nected with our present jointless, 
—I had almost said planiess, 
system of building and collecting 


for chapels? I suppose that no 
true Dissenter, and no enlightened 
Christian of any denomination, 
would wish the present progress 
of evangelical dissent to be ar- 
rested. And if its progress is 
not arrested, and God forbid that 
it should, then it is obvious that 
more ministers must be educated, 
and more chapels must be built ; 
and consequently, that our dis- 
senting colleges, and our chapel 
cases, must be still more liberally 
supported. Our present inquiry 
only relates to new chapels. Whilst 
the public ear is open, and the ne- 
cessity of reform is universally 
admitted, it seems peculiarly de- 
sirable that every one, whose at- 
tention has been directed to the 
subject, should contribute his 
quantum of experience and infor- 
mation ; so that, if possible, some 
general and uniform plan of pro- 
cedure might be adopted. The 
writer of this paper having paid 
some attention to the subject, and 
having been engaged both in the 
building of a chapel, and in begging 
for it, is desirous of contributing 
his mite of experience and infor- 
mation. Little time will be occu- 
pied in pointing out what appears 
to be wrong, or in defending what 
is considered to be right. And 
should any find cause to complain 
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of the didactic style which it seems 
most convenient to adopt, the 
writer begs that it may not be 
imputed to a dictatorial spirit, but 
to its true origin, which is a desire 
to occupy no more room in this 
valuable miscellany, than appears 
to be really necessary in treating 
on so extensive a subject. 

The heads of our colleges, in 
recommending students to break 
up new ground, and occupy sta- 
tions where no chapel is erected, 
ought to be especially careful to 
select young men who combine 
prudence and a knowledge of the 
world, with zeal for God and love 
for souls.. It is obvious, that in 
such stations the management of 
the temporal as well as spiritual 
concerns, will, for some time, in a 
great degree, devolve on the mi- 
nister. To the young minister 
occupying such a station I would 
say—inuvolve yourself in no pe- 
cuniary responsibility connected 
with the erection of a chapel, 
except you have considerable 
private property. Do not be 
forward in recommending to your 
hearers the building of a chapel; 
else, when they feel the burden 
of a heavy debt, you may have to 
suffer their reproaches. If the 
people are poor, I would say, as 
a general rule, give no counte- 
nance to Chapel-building, till the 
largest room that can be obtained 
at a reasonable rent, has been for 
some time crowded; and I would 
almost say, till a church has been 
formed, and there is thus a ra- 
tional prospect of a permanent in- 
terest being established. If you 
find that the opinion of your most 
regular and influential hearers, and 
of the neighbouring ministerial 
brethren, is in favour of building, 
then announce on the sabbath that 
a public meeting will be held in 
the following week, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration 
the propriety of erecting a chapel, 
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for the accommodation of the con- 
gregation, and the benefit of the 
town or village. At this meeting 
the subject should be freely dis- 
cussed; and if the sense of the 
meeting is in favour of building, 
a Building Committee should be 
formed, consisting of the minister 
as chairman, and a few of the most 
active, judicious, and influential 
men connected with the interest. 
This committee should determine 
on the dimensions of the chapel; 
regulating their determination 
chiefly by the number and re- 
sources of those who now attend, 
but not altogether overlooking the 
population and spiritual exigen- 
cies of the neighbourhood. The 
committee should next endeavour 
to ascertain, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the expense of the ground, 
the building, and the chapel deeds. 
The chapel should be substantial 
and neat; but if the charity of the 
public is to be appealed to on its 
behalf, not one superfluous orna- 
ment should be admitted, although 
it were a gift. Such gifts preju- 
dice the minds of subscribers, and 
often prove a temptation to pur- 
chase other ornaments for the sake 
of uniformity. The next step for 
the committee to take, is to visit 
the hearers and other inhabitants 
of the place, for the purpose of 
obtaining the names of contributors, 
with the amount of their respective 
donations, such amount being con- 
sidered due as soon as the founda- 
tion-stone of the chapel is laid. 
A Ladies’ Penny-a-week Society, 


‘should also be established at the 


same time, to collect weekly con- 
tributions for the same object, A 
Penny-a-week Society alone, con- 
ducted with order, zeal, and per- 
severance, has in some instances 
been found adequate to defray the 
expenses of a new chapel. The 
mischief is, that when the people 
are once comfortably seated in the 
chapel, their zeal for collecting 
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and subscribing too generally de- 
clines. Hence, the importance 
of making hay while the sun 
shines ; and obtaining as much as 
possible betore the doors of the 
chapel are opened. The com- 
mittee should next submit the 
whole of their plans and proceed- 
ings to the County Association, 
requesting their counsel and sup- 
port; or otherwise endeavouring 
to obtain the concurrence of the 
neighbouring churches. If this 
concurrence is obtained, the com- 
mittee, with the assistance of an 
intelligent mason and joiner, or an 
architect, should draw a plan and 
description of the chapel, specify- 
ing all the minutia connected with 
its external and internal construc- 
tion, The building should then 
be advertised, and the lowest esti- 
mate taken, provided the person 
or persons can give a reasonable 
security for fulfilling the contract. 
Before the building is commenced, 
the committee should pass a reso- 
lution, That no alteration what- 
ever shall be made in the plan 
and description according to which 
the builder has contracted, with- 
out a separate written agreement, 
signed by their secretary, and 
countersigned by the builder, as 
to the additional charge for such 
alteration or addition. Indeed, all 
such alterations or additionsshould, 
if possible, be avoided. I have 
known fifty or sixty pounds thrown 
away on a small chapel, through 
the neglect of this rule. The 
workmen will require constant in- 
spection while proceeding with the 
building; and if the committee 
cannot themselves regularly attend 
to it by turns, it will be most ad- 
visable to hire a confidential and 
competent person to be always on 
the spot, and to see that every thing 
is done according to the contract. 
While the building is advancing, 
the minister, or some other compe- 
tent person, should be collecting 


from the churches and religious 
friends, throughout the county or 
district in which the chapel is 
erected, It may be laid down as 
a general rule, that more will be 
obtained for a chapel while it is 
building than after it is finished ; 
and more in the first year after its 
erection, than in any following 
year. Besides, in this way, the 
expense of mortgage might in 
many instances be saved; a young 
interest would not be left to lan- 
guish under a heavy debt, nor 
people be deterred from joining 
themselves to the Society, through 
the fear of becoming involved in 
its pecuniary difficulties. 


Chapel Case Committees. 


I approve of the plan of estab- 
lishing local -building committees, 
for the purpose of inspecting and 
discountenancing, or recommend. 
ing, chapel cases. The committees 
of this kind, which have recently 
been established in various parts 
of England, I regard as some ap- 
proach towards system and order. 

In cities and large towns, I 
would have this committee to con- 
sist of all the orthodox dissenting 
ministers; and of one or more in- 
fluential members, annually elect- 
ed from each church in the district, 
willing thus to unite for the detec- 
tion of fraud, and for the support 
of deserving cases. A committee 
thus composed would, I conceive, 
be most efficient and influential ; 
and, what is of prime importance, 
would be most likely to insure the 
confidence of the religious public. 
Such a committee would not only 
be jointly responsible to the Chris- 
tian public, but individually to 
their respective churches ; to whom 
they should be expected to tender 
an annual account, both of those 
cases which they have recom- 
mended, and of those which they 
have refused. In small towns and 
in villages, congregational com- 
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mittees of the same kind might be 
formed, wherever they were found 
to be expedient. 

A fundamental rule in these 
committees should be, That among 
deserving cases, preference shall 
invariably be given to those within 
their own district, and in their own 
neighbourhood. A second rule 
should be, That no case shall be 
entertained, which is not recom- 
mended by neighbouring ministers 
or committees, and which has not 
received pecuniary support in the 
place where the chapel is built, 
and from the adjacent churches of 
the same denomination. A third 
rule should be, That no case shall 
be admitted unless satisfactory 
evidence is given that the chapel is 
regularly invested in trust; or a 
sufficient guarantee, that when 
finished, it shall be thus invested 
in trust. I do not quite like the 
tule which has been adopted - by 
some of the building committees, 
to admit only a specified number 
of cases annually. Such a rule, 
indeed, may be necessary in the 
present state of things, but I do 
conceive, thatif some such system 
as I have been suggesting were 
generally adopted, the rule would 
become obsolete ; and all deserving 
cases might be safely entertained. 
In saying this, I would not be 
understood as infringing on my 
own rule, that preference should 
be given to home cases. If any 
deserving cases are turned away, 
it ought, unquestionably to be 
those from a distant part of the 
country. I would rather, how- 
ever, that the distinction between 
near and distant cases should be 
observed by the givers in the 
amount of their contributions, than 
by the committee in entirely re- 
jecting any deserving case, merely 
because it is from a distance. 

I do not by any means approve 
of building funds, whether entrust- 
ed to local committees, or to a 
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general building fund board in 
London :—1. Because the danger 
of abuse in the distribution of such 
funds is considerable. 2. Because 
it would greatly increase the care 
and responsibility attached to the 
committees. 3. Because it is im- 
possible, by annual appeals for a 
general object, to excite the same 
degree of sympathy and interest, 
which is produced by personal 
applications for each individual 
case. 4, Because | am fully satis- 
fied that not a moiety, I believe I 
might safely say, not a quarter, of 
the aggregate sum contributed in 
the course of a year to individual 
chapel cases, could be obtained in 
the shape of annual subscriptions 
to the general object. 

By the universal establishment 
of chapel-case committees, the 
expense of travelling would, at all 
events, be greatly reduced. Whe- 
ther that expense might not be 
wholly prevented, or whether, at 
least, the services of ministers in 
these begging cases might not be 
dispensed with, are questions de- 
serving of serious consideration ; 
but on which, at prerent, I offer 
no decisive opinion. With respect 
to the churches in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the new chapel, 
there could be no great difficulty, 
whether the applications were 
made by the minister of the new 
chapel, or by some other suitable 
and authorized individual. It will, 
however, I believe, be invariably 
found, that more money is obtain- 
ed by personal applications than 


bycongregational collections; and, 


generally, that more money is 
obtained ‘by a minister than by a 
layman. When it is necessary to 
extend the application beyond the 
district and the county in which 
the new chapel is built, of course 
the case, duly authenticated, would 
in the first place be forwarded to 
those local committees where the 
application was most — to be 
3 
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successful. If the case were ap- 
proved, there would be no great 
difficulty in each minister stating 
to his congregation, that such a 
case had been received and was 
recommended by their building 
committee; and that those who 
felt disposed to contribute towards 
it, would have the opportunity of 
doing so at such a time in the 
chapel, or the vestry, or some 
other convenient place. The mo- 
nies thus collected from each con- 
gregation connected with the dis- 
trict committee, might be paid in 
at the next monthly meeting of the 
committee, and the aggregate sum 
be remitted by them, in the most 
convenient way, to the place of its 
destination. And did all who con- 
tribute to the building of chapels, 
give only from a sense of duty and 
from Christian principle, 1 can- 
not see why as much money might 
not be raised in this way, as could 
be by personal application ; while 
all the sacrifice of time and money, 
of feeling and of spiritual interest, 
connected with the old system 
would be spared. 

Something like this, doubtless, 
will be the case, if ever the Chris- 
tian church is restored to its pri- 
mitive simplicity. In apostolic 
times we find that the abundance 
of the rich was voluntarily devoted 
to supply the necessities of the 
poor; and that Christians were 
taught, on every first day of the 
week, to lay by them in store for 
the purposes of benevolence, ac- 
cording as God had prospered 
them; so that every believer pos- 
sessed of more property than his 
own necessities required, might 
thus have in his house a corban, 
or sacred treasury, to which he 
might have recourse, whenever a 
suitable occasion of contributing 
to the cause of God and of huma- 
nity was presented. Of the Mace- 
donian churches we are told, 
‘* How that in a great trial of 
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affliction, the abundance of their 
joy and their deep poverty, abound- 
ed unto the riches of their liberality. 
For to their power, | bear record,” 
(says Paul,) “‘ yea, and beyond 
their power, they were willing of 
themselves: Praying us with much 
intreaty, that we would receive the 
gift, and take upon us the fellow- 
ship of the ministering to the 
saints,” 2 Cor. viii. 1—4. I am 
far from looking with gloom on the 
present state of our churches; and 
I do conceive that a rapid improve- 
ment is taking place in reference 
to the principle and the practice of 
Christian benevolence. Speak- 
ing generally, however, they 
are far from having attained to 
that measure “‘ of the grace of God, 
bestowed on the churches of Ma- 
cedonia;” and therefore I fear we 
must be content a while longer to 
beg the people to give to deserving 
objects, instead of waiting till they 
pray us to receive their voluntary 
offerings. And I must again state 
my conviction, that in general 
much more money will be obtain- 
ed by the personal applications 
of the minister of the new chapel, 
than in any other way. 

In some quarters, I cannot help 
thinking that too much stress is 
laid on the official degradation, 
which is supposed to attach itself 
inevitably to the character of a 
chapel-begging minister. If dea- 
cons, or other secular men connect- 
ed with our churches, could be 
found willing to undertake, and 
equally competent to fulfil this 
office, it is unquestionably most 
desirable, in onlen that the spiri- 
tual men, the ministers of Christ, 
and pasturs of the churches, may 
give themselves ‘‘ continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the 
world.” But till this is the case, 
I suppose we must be content, 
rather than chapels shall not be 
built where pore needed, occa- 
sionally to serve bricklayers and 
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joiners, as the Apostles in the 
infancy of the church appear to 
have served tables. And if the 
Apostle Paul did not think himself 
degraded in going from church to 
church, and from town to town, to 
make collections to provide food 
and raiment for ‘‘the poor saints 
at Jerusalem ;” Ido notseewhy any 
ordinary minister of Christ should 
think himself degraded, by devo- 
ting a portion of his time and ener- 
giesto provide ‘* a house of prayer,” 
a place where the ordinances of re- 
ligion may be dispensed, and where 
the gospel of salvation may be 
published for successive ages. And 
{ do think that such a minister, on 
such an errand, is entitled to re- 
ceive from all classes of dissenters 
and of Christians, every encou- 
ragement that can be afforded to 
him, and every expression of cour- 
tesy, kindness, and respect. Of 
faithful men engaged in such a 
work of toil and _ sacrifice, of 
self-denial and true benevolence, 
we may, without arrogance, adopt 
the language of the apostle, and 
say, ‘* They are the messengers of 
the churches and the glory of 
Christ. Wherefore shew ye to 
them, and before the churches, 
the proof of your love,” 2 Cor. 
viii. 23, 24, 

To my brethren engaged in this 
work, | would say, Take care not 
only that your case is good, but 
that it is sufficiently authenticated 
to satisfy any impartial individual 
capable of appreciating evidence ; 
and then stand firm in your own 
integrity and the goodness of your 
cause. Present your case, and 
briefly explain your object, with 
respectful confidence and becom- 
ing zeal; and then leave the result 
with God, whose cause you are 
pleading, and with the conscience 
of the individual who professes to 
be his servant. Never dishonour 
your high vocation as Christians 
and ministers, either by obtrusive 
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rudeness, or fawning sycophancy, 
or low cunning, or tiresome im- 
portunity, or harsh and angry 
censures. 

I have said, that by the univer- 
sal establishment of chapel-case 
committees, the expense of collect- 
ing for chapels would, at all events, 
be greatly diminished. This is 
evident; for in the first place, 
greater caution would be used in 
building chapels. 2. More would 
be done for deserving cases by 
those who are attached to the new 
chapel, and by the churches in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 
3. There would be noneedless jour- 
neys; as the collector would have 
no encouragement to go, unless 
the case were admitted by the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. 
4. By passing under the sanction 
of an approved committee, in whom 
the religious public had confidence, 
the business of collecting would 
lose more than half of its unplea- 
santness ; and would be much more 
easily, expeditiously, and eflici- 
ently accomplished. I should think 
the best plan would be to furnish 
the collector with a list, containing 
the name and address of the usual 
givers in each oa Fy ct and in 
the neighbourhood represented by 
the local committee; leaving it, of 
course, to the option of each indi- 
vidual, whether or not, and, if at 
all, to what amount, he will sup- 
port the case thus sanctioned and 
presented; and leaving it still to 
the option of the collector to travel 
out of his list, in any direction that 
he might deem expedient. 

I would have it an established 
rule in all these committees, that 
the collector, when he has gone 
his rounds, and before he quits the 
place, shall be required to present 
his collecting-book to the secretary 
of the committee; who shall take 
an account, either of the amount 
collected in each congregation, or 
at least of the aggregate sum col- 
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committee; and who, at the end 
of the names in the collecting- 
book, shall subscribe his own name, 
as secretary, together with the 
amount collected in that district. 
This would be an additional gua- 
rantee against fraud and imposi- 
tion, and it would, I conceive, be 
most satisfactory to every honest 
collector; whilst an annual ac- 
count, specifying the number of 
chapels recommended, the places 
where they are built, and the 
amount collected for each, would 
be an interesting document to pre- 
sent to each congregation con- 
nected with the local committee. 
The last rule which I would re- 
commend to each of these com- 
mittees is, That a copy of this 
annual account be forwarded, free 
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of expense, to the editors of the 
ongregational Magazine, before 
the 15th of November in every 
year. An abstract of these ac- 
counts, stating the annual amounts 
collected for chapel cases, under 
the sanction of each local com- 
mittee, and also the aggregate 
sums collected for each chapel 
within the year, I feel assured 
that the editors would willingly 
insert in their list of congrega- 
tional churches and _ ministers. 
Such an abstract would, I con- 
ceive, greatly enhance the value 
of those already highly valuable 
statistics of dissent; it would be 
another check on fraud; and it 
would act as a constant stimulus 
on committees and churches. 
ERASTUS, 
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4. The importance of religious 
emancipation derives additional 
support from various collateral cir- 
cumstances. 

The foregoing statements may 
perhaps excite in the breasts of 
some persons, that fear and alarm 
which is too often proclaimed in 
certain periodical and other pub- 
lications. Why be alarmed? what 
evil have we done? Have we 
broken the bonds of society? 
Have we increased the profligacy 
of the nation? Are those who 
have espoused the principles of re- 
ligious melioration, become worse 
members of civil society? Are 
they less attentive to their nume- 
rous relative duties? Are they 
worse subjects and less attached 
to his majesty and the civil con- 
stitution, than those who are mem- 
bers of the endowed church ? 


The patrons of religious eman- 
cipation desire only that all per- 
sons may enjoy unlicensed free- 
dom to believe those doctrines, 
and offer that worship to God, 
which to them appear most agree- 
able to scripture. Men betray 
their deplorable ignorance, by 
supposing there is some alarming 
danger, lest the government should 
grow so liberal as to restore all 
worthy subjects to the common 
benefits of their countrymen. 
Does the safety or the prosperity 
of the church depend on the priva- 
tions or oppressions of dissenters? 
Are these iniquities a shield of 
protection to the church? This 
is a modern expedient, with which 
the best of our forefathers were 
totally unacquainted; but the 
equalization of our natural rights 
would give the nation pre-eminent 
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union, and strength, and pros- 
perity, without endangerivg the 
happiness of any individual in the 
land. 

Whoever will take the trouble 
of looking into the history of the 
Christian church, will find that 
the ecclesiastical guardians have 
usually been guided by that which 
was opposed to the interest of the 
nation, and of the church of 
Christ. Instead of taking the 
lead in maintaining the rights and 
promoting the liberties of Chris- 
tians, they have been instrumental 
in nearly all attempts to destroy 
these invaluable privileges; and, 
instead of propagating generous 
principles to the widest possible 
extent, they have generally in- 
stilled into the minds of the people 
slavish maxims, and inculcated 
abject submission, to promote 
their own secular advantage. 

If governors confined their at- 
tention to the legitimate objects 
and ends of legislation, and gua- 
ranteed religious privileges equally 
to all parties, allowing religion to 
take its own course, no class of 
subjects could justly complain of 
oppression ; but when statesmen 
advance beyond their province, 
and invade the awful prerogative 
of God, dissent is unavoidably 
generated in scrupulous and inde- 
pendent minds, by an unequal 
distribution of those sacred rights 
which God has given to all worthy 
subjects. It does not belong to 
the office of governors to interrupt 
their subjects in the exercises of 
religion ; but it is incumbent on 
all governors to prevent the dif- 
ferent religious parties from in- 
juring one another: and it is 
equally essential to their office, 
as it is to their honour and inte- 
rest, to protect persons of all per- 
suasions from being insulted or 
injured on the score of religion, 
by those from whom they con- 
scientiously differ. On this ho- 
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nourable principle, unfettered reli- 
gious emancipation may be secured 
and enjoyed under any form of 
government, but especially under 
the mild constitution of our country, 
‘*A man,” says a venerable pre- 
late, ‘‘ may certainly wish for a 
change in the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, without wishing for a 
change in the civil constitution.”* 
And our legislative authorities are 
daily learning to balance the dif- 
ferent religious parties, and will 
one day, no doubt, abolish the 
present impolitic and unrighteous 
system of partiality, 

In every age, ecclesiastical im- 
positions have enfeebled and de- 
graded the intellect of man; and 
this is their unfailing tendency in 
every country and every com- 
munion. The mind, when bound 
by human creeds and proscriptions, 
dares not employ its powerful 
energies on points of divinity, and 
thinks feebly on all other subjects. 
While it tamely yields to oppres- 
sion on subjects of the highest 
pense importance, how can it 

e free to investigate others? 
Bound down by the fetters of 
councils or convocations, confe- 
rences or synods, and dreading 
tremendous penal edicts, the na- 
tive energies of the mind are de- 
pressed and discouraged on every 
subject of inquiry, whether relating 
to the works of God or man. But 
when a great people enjoy deli- 
verance from oppressive restraints, 
and exercise perfect liberty of 


faith and worship, they display 


the greatest intellectual energy, 
and develop the noblest character 
of man; their principles are no 
way prejudicial to the government, 
nor hurtful to any individual in 
society; but conduce greatly to 
the honour of God, the advantage 
of Christians, the stability of the 
government, and the welfare of 
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the country. Our present national 
prosperity is, in a great degree, 
to be attributed to the free and 
bold exercise of religious liberty ; 
and the patrons of freedom have 
been the principal instruments of 
raising our country to its present 
high state of manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and political greatness. 
In all the manufacturing towns 
and districts of the united king- 
dom, in addition to greater intel- 
lectual improvement, there is much 
more of the spirit and practice of 
religious liberality, than in any 
other parts of the empire. 

These instructive facts evidently 
show, that, as protestantism has 
always been decidedly more fa- 
‘vourable to national industry, 
mental improvement, and _ indi- 
vidual happiness, than the pro- 
fession of the Roman Catholic 
faith; so that modification of 
protestantism which appreciates 
the largest portion of freedom, has 
always been most active and effi- 
cient in promoting the prosperity 
of our country. When the minds 
of the people yield to the dictates 
of religious truth, and are free to 
submit to its instructions, they are 
forcibly urged in search of every 
other branch of knowledge ; and, 
so circumstanced, they are habi- 
tually disposed to think freely, 
and to act independently, on all 
questions, whether political, scien- 
tifical, or religious. The love of 
religious freedom, and the manly 
independence which it generates, 
impart that powerful stimulus to 
the minds of men, by which they 
are urged forwards to every branch 
of useful knowledge ; and, be- 
coming habitually exercised on 
one range of subjects, they are 
well fitted for exploring every 
other. 

The patrons of religious melio- 
ration have always manifested a 
moral and intellectual superiority 
over other branches of society. In 
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all public subscriptions, and pub- 
lic measures of benevolence, they 
have borne a conspicuous part; 
while many of those excellent 
institutions, formed in London and 
other places, which are justly 
dbimed ths glory of Britain, owe 
their birth and support almost 
exclusively to this branch of the 
community. Nothing has so 
powerful and decisive a tendency 
to promote the welfare of the 
whole family of man, as men 
having their minds unshackled 
from the imposition of human 
creeds, and left free to promulgate 
all the departments of theological 
knowledge. ‘The intellect of man, 
placed in these propitious circum- 
stances, will necessarily direct its 
energies to other subjects of inves- 
tigation, and be found in the direct 
road to appreciate and adopt 
whatever is excellent or useful ; 
and England’s greatest glories, its 
exertions in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, have proceeded from the 
people, and been the natural pro- 
duct of minds unrestricted in ope- 
ration. 

The difficulties which conscien- 
tious persons had formerly to en- 
counter, afforded them consider- 
able assistance in the discovery 
and investigation of religious 
truth, and proved the means of 
giving publicity to many hidden 
truths of Christianity. Gentler 
measures might have lulled them 
asleep: but violence and perse- 
cution roused their mental powers, 
gave them new vigour, and a 
more honourable, as well as a 
more conspicuous existence. Truth, 
says a learned writer, results from 
discussion, and is investigated by 
the labours and researches of pri- 
vate persons. Whatever, there- 
fore, prohibits these, obstructs that 
industry, and that liberty, which it 
is the common interest of mankind 
to promote. If different religions 
be professed in the same country, 
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and the minds of men remain 
unfettered and unawed by intimi- 
dations, that religion which is 
founded in maxims of truth, will 
gradually gain over the others 
to it. He adds, ‘that confining 
the subjects to the religion of the 
state, is a needless violation of 
national liberty, and an instance in 
which constraint is always grievous. 
Persecution produces no sincere 
conviction, nor any real change of 
Opinion; on the contrary, it 
vitiates the public morals by 
driving men to prevarication, and 
commonly ends in a_ general, 
though secret infidelity, by impos- 
ing, under the name of revealed 
religion, systems of doctrine which 
men cannot believe, and dare not 
examine: finally, it disgraces the 
character, and wounds the repu- 
tation, of Christianity itself, by 
making it the author of oppres- 
sion, cruelty, and bloodshed.”* 

These views of human rights, 
and of the impolicy and injustice 
of a coercive interference with 
them, are daily obtaining fresh 
accessions of light and strength in 
our beloved country. ‘ The 
rights of conscience and of private 
judgment,” says a learned clergy- 
man, “are clearly established by 
this precept, ‘ Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind ;’ 
and ought by every description of 
persons to be held sacred, and 
treated with all possible tender- 
ness. Jesus Christ is the only 
Lord of conscience and of faith. 
‘ The Lord is our Judge, the Lord 
is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our 
King :’ and over the consciences 
of his people there is neither 
judge, nor lawgiver, nor king 
besides. This is the great fun- 
damental principle of protestan- 
tism.”+ 





* Paley’s Philosophy, vol. ii. pp. 335 
—337. 
+ Fry’s Lectures, pp. 483, 486. 
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No rulers on earth enjoy spi- 
ritual abilities or religious advan- 
tages which the Deity has denied 
to the people, and they have 
received no authority from God 
to control the immortal interests 
of any of his creatures. There 
may be different forms of political 
government in different countries, 
yet the right of private judgment, 
which is essential to the Chris- 
tian’s faith, be securely guaranteed 
to every worthy subject. In Ame- 
rica, where religious domination 
does not exist, diversities of opi- 
nions prevail without the least 
confusion, and the worshippers of 
one God can harmoniously unite 
in their different forms without 
rancour or discord. Free and 
happy abode! may no exclusive 
penal edicts disturb thy repose! 
may no bold usurper invade thy 
rights! may no favourite system 
of religion ever interrupt that 
equal freedom which secures in- 
estimable honour and happiness ! 
And why may not Britain, under 
her mild and happy constitution, 
exercise this Christian melioration, 
share this undisturbed repose, and 
appreciate these invaluable bene- 
fits? Shall New England recog- 
nize and guarantee to all her chil- 
dren the blessing of complete 
religious emancipation, and shall 
Old England degrade and oppress 
her children by a continued em- 
bargo on the exercise of their 
rational faculties—on the salva- 
tion of their souls—on the worship 


of the only living and true God ? 


It will not be deemed improper 
respectfully to submit the impor- 
tant measure to the calm and 
unbiassed consideration of persons 
in high ecclesiastical offices, whe- 
ther it is not a duty they owe to 
God and the Christian church to 
take the lead, then be followed by 
all the inferior orders of the clergy, 
and approach the throne and the 
two houses of parliament, with 
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their fervent prayers and petitions 
for the abolition of all oppressive 
ecclesiastical enactments, and 
continue their applications until 
they prevail. Setting so worthy 
an example, they will no doubt 
be imitated by the people, and the 
cause will ultimately triumph. 
The legislature, we may be con- 
fident, will not be deaf to their 
united cries; and a single act of 
parliament will not only annihilate 
all the existing penal edicts on the 
score of religion; but place all 
his majesty’s subjects in the secure 
possession of their religious rights 
—the rights of their souls—even 
complete religious emancipation. 
It would be improper not to 
state, that, by the parliamentary 
renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, in 1813, religious 
emancipation was procured for 
about one hundred millions of our 
Pagan subjects in a foreign land, 
and for our countrymen who might 
transport themselves to those dis- 
tant climes to promote their con- 
version to Christianity. In this 
important struggle, the voice of a 
great people, composed promis- 
cuously of all ranks and all deno- 
minations, was heard from up- 
wards of nine hundred petitions 
presented to the two houses of 
parliament; and, to the unspeak- 
able joy of all people, as well as 
the unexampled honour of our 
legislature, that voice was not 
heard in vain. On this memorable 
occasion, the nobility and gentry, 
the bishops and clergy, with all 
ranks and classes of dissenters, 
openly and zealously pleaded the 
cause of religious emancipation, 
so far as related to the idolatrous 
Hindoos. Why then should they 
be unwilling to employ similar 
zeal and co-operation to obtain 
equal freedom for themselves and 
their fellow Christians at home ? 
Is the blessing of religious eman- 
cipation suited only to idolators 
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in a foreign land? Is it adapted 
to promote the improvement and 
happiness of native Hindoos? 
And would it prove ruinous to the 
improvement and happiness of 
Britons, and of Christians? When 
will all ranks and all parties lay 
aside their degrading prejudices, 
and employ similar efforts in be- 
half of themselves and their coun- 
trymen ? and, from the munificent 
liberality of the legislature, on the 
former occasion, may they not, 
without presumption, anticipate 
similar joyful success ? 

The adoption of this important 
measure will not diminish, but 
greatly enlarge, the sphere of use- 
fulness to all the ministers of the 
Gospel, especially to all the 
clergy; and, by removing the 
multiplied stumbling-blocks out 
of the way, they will have un- 
limited scope for employing all 
their learning, talents, and piety, 
to promote the conversion and 
salvation of mankind. When, 
therefore, we consider the sacred. 
ness of their character, and the 
responsibility of their office, as the 
avowed shepherds and overseers 
of the flock of Christ; may we 
not naturally conclude, that their 
zeal and their influence will not 
be wanting in a cause of such vast 
magnitude, as that of restoring 
and securing to all British subjects 
equally extensive advantages of 
worshipping God, and of pro- 
moting the salvation of souls? 
After setting the generous ex- 
ample in aiding and accelerating 
this immense national benefit, they 
will undoubtedly be followed by 
the people, the parliament, and 
the monarch on the throne. , 

It ought to be recollected, that 
this is the only scheme ever offered 
to man, of bringing unfettered 
Christianity into full play among 
the people, and of employing all 
the generous exertions of Chris- 
tians for the universal diffusion of 
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the we The zealous advo- 
cates of religious emancipation 
cannot, with the least degree of 
justice, be accused of being ene- 
mies to true religion, which is 
absolutely separate, and perfectly 
distinct, from enforcing it by legis- 
lative enactment, ‘‘ A religious 
establishment,” says Archdeacon 
Paley, ‘‘is no part of Chris- 
tianity,” consequently no part of 
religion : ‘‘ it is only the means of 
inculcating it ;"* therefore all the 
penal statutes in religion may be 
safely repealed, without in the 
least touching or molesting reli- 
gion. When they are all re- 
scinded, unspotted Christianity 
will breathe its native air, re- 
assume its meliorating character, 
and pourtray the glorious attrac- 
tions of its Author: so that the 
adoption of this grand scheme will 
plant unfading laurels on the brow 
of royalty; reflect distinguished 
honour on the nobility ; secure 
equitable religious advantages to 
all worthy subjects; give un- 
equalled firmness and glory to the 
British constitution ; and con- 
stitute our island the most favoured 
and happy among all the nations 
of the world. 

On permanently securing these 
legislative improvements, we pre- 
sume not to conjecture what con- 
stitutional modifications may be 
adopted ; but the legislature will 
of course effectually disallow the 
exercise of human authority on all 
points of theology, and secure to 
all worthy subjects their unre- 
stricted right to promote the wor- 
ship of God and the salvation of 
souls, By this righteous measure, 
bigotry and animosity will subside 
for want of materials to raise the 
flame; and few men will feel any 
more jealousy against their neigh- 





* Paley’s Philos. vol. ii. p. 303. 
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bours for difference of religion, 
than for difference of stature or 
complexion. By the practice of 
toleration much of the violence of 
different parties has manifestly 
abated ; but incomparably greater 
will be the peaceful calm and 
unity of all denominations, when 
religious emancipation shall be 
universally recognised, and all 
classes enjoy unrestricted liberty 
to promote the spiritual and eter- 
nal happiness of man. 

The ecclesiastical occurrences 
of many generations demonstrate, 
that uniformity in religion is abso- 
lutely impracticable, and that its 
desirableness is extremely ques- 
tionable; yet, on the principles 
here recommended, persons of 
widely different opinions may 
unite, in the exercise of candour 
and forbearance, to promote the 
common interests of Christianity ; 
and it is evident, from the most 
faithful historical records, that, in 
every age, so far as uniformity 
has been attempted to be pro- 
moted by human authority, Chris- 
tianity has, in the same proportion, 
been defaced, and the religion of 
Christ, in like proportion, been 
destroyed. On the contrary, the 
diversity existing among the va- 
rious denominations, operates as a 
powerful and effectual check for 
the common benefit of all parties ; 
awakens and keeps alive the pious 
investigation of divine truth ; 
promptly leads to the detection 
and prevention of error; and is 
signally advantageous in the ad- 
vancement of pure religion and 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ; 
while such diversity affords all 
parties a fine opportunity of exer+ 
cising sympathy, and charity, and 
forbearance, the possibility of 
which is excluded so far as penal 
injunctions and slavish compli- 
ances exist. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 


N.S. NO, 69, 
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POETRY. 





PSALM xu.4. COMPARED WITH 1 COR. v1. 19. 


An! I was “ not my own,” Well !--not my own—I yield 
Though I did freedom boast, Life, health, time, pleasure, all, 
But with my chain familiar grown, A little monument to build, 
—I even gloried to disown, A little trophy in the field, 
The heaven I had lost !— Before night on me fall. 
But ere death’s shade, ’Twill be but rude, 
Did me pervade, Yet “Gratitude” 
One rich in mercy found me, and my V’ll write thereon, “to Jesus who my 
ransom paid. surety stood.” 
Now--I am not my own, Away then--sin, away ! 
But His who set me free: From vain attempts desist, 
His rightful claim exulting own, Thou enemy ! for from this day, 
And—till the day of life be flown, I will not yield my soul a prey, 
His only will I be :— But every foe resist. 
And that day o’er, He whose command 
To heaven Ill soar, It is to stand, 
And there be his, and be with him for Will hold me by the saving strength of 
evermore. his right hand. 


O when the strife is o’er, 
How great will be the joy ! 
Where sin shall never reach me more, 
Where, praising, I shall still explore, 
(Twill every heart employ,) 
The unfolded plan, 
Of love to man, 
Which wondering saints and angels ne’er shall fully scan. 
Selinginsk. Ww. Ss. 


HYMNS APPLICABLE TO THE ADMISSION OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 


ae 
“ Let not him, who buckles on Humble courage, holy trust, 
Armour, e’er the fight he try, Leaning on eternal might ; 
Boast like him, who having won, We weal enter, as the just, 
Lays victorious weapons by.” By the life-long, inward fight. 
’T was a caution good and wise, Girt and shielded, arm’d and shod, 
f Let us take Rae ond own ; waa enoenent 1? stand 
earing, least e arise th the panoply of G 
And our faith be overthrown. And the Spirit’s sword in hand. 


Thus would we the fight begin, 
Thus would march earth’s journey o’er ; 
Till heaven’s gate we enter in, 
And the battle rage no more. 
Homerton. James EpMESTON. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Vindication of “The Religion of the 
Land” from Misrepresentation ; and an 
Exposure of the absurd Pretensions of the 
Gareloch Enthusiasts. In a Letter to 
Thomas Erskine, Esq., Advocate. By 
the Rev. A. Robertson, A.M. Edin- 
burgh: White and Co. 4s. 

THERE have been certain strange 

** sayings and doings” in the West 

of Scotland, which have made no 

little noise in that part of our land, 
in consequence of the Rev. John 

M‘Leod Campbell, of Row, and 

the Rey. James Storrie, of Ros- 

neath, Dumbartonshire, having 
been joined by Thomas Erskine, 
of Linlethan, from  Fifeshire, 
who took up a temporary residence 
in Helensburgh. This town is 
contiguous to and in the parish of 
Row, and one of those places now 
rendered commodious to the City 
of Glasgow by steam conveyance, 
so that persons may go and return 
at any hour. Row is situated on 
one side of the Gareloch and Ros- 
neath, right opposite; the ferry 
between is not broad. It was in 
this spot where these luxuriant 
opinions have been progressing to 
maturity ; and the adjacent maritime 
towns of Greenock and Port 

Glasgow, as well as the City of 

Glasgow itself, have been fre- 

quently the scenes of the opera- 

tions of these new lights. In 

Glasgow their meetings were held 

in the dining-rooms of some of 

their friends, and cards of invita- 
tion given to a tea party, were fol- 
lowed by lectures of from three to 
four hours in length. Of late the 
female apostles have taken the 
lead, and it is now no uncommon 
thing for ladies to pray and speak, 
sometimes in a known and at other 
times in an unknown tongue; (if 
that can be called a tongue which 
never has been spoken by any 
human being, ancient or modern, 


and in all probability never will ;) 
and these meetings are conducted 
in such a vociferous manner, that 
crowds are frequently attracted 
while passing in the street. 

We have heretofore abstained 
from entering very deeply into this 
subject; but when it has drawn 
forth such antagonists as Drs. Ha- 
milton, of Strathblane; Burns, of 
Paisley; Barr, of Port Glasgow ; 
Smyth, of Glasgow; Thomson, of 
Edinburgh, in the established 
church—Dr. Wardlaw, of Glas- 
gow; Mr. Russell, of Dundee; 
and Mr. Arthur, of Helensburgh, 
among the Congregationalists; and 
Mr. Barclay, of Inverary, among 
the Baptists; we cannot deem the 
matter of trivial importance. And 
as the recent production of Mr. 
Robertson’s pen has brought these 
opinions before us in their newest 
shape, accompanied with some 
facts which he had every opportu- 
nity of investigating, and which 
we deem to be uncontradicted, we 
trust our readers will bear with 
our entering a little into detail, 
though in the districts in which 
some of them live, the Row heresy 
may have made little or no noise. 

The history of Mr, Erskine is 
well known, Not many years ago, 
he was hailed as a zealous advo- 
cate of evangelical trath. His 
Treatise on ‘* Faith,” though 
deemed by some to contain error, 
was not challenged by the evan- 
gelical critics. His work on the 
‘“* Unconditional Freeness of the 
Gospel” was doubtless intended 
to introduce the doctrine of uni- 
versal pardon. Still moving on- 
wards, however, his preface to 
** Letters by a Lady,” has fully 
established his deviation from 
scriptural trath, while his identify- 
ing himself with the wild notions 
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and wilder practices of the Rowites, 
seems almost to indicate a failure 
of intellect. 

John M‘Leod Campbell, a few 
yeats ago, knew not the theory of 
the gospel; he left his alma mater 
a dashing youth, whose discourses 
were neither in form nor order, but 
a perfect chaos of what he could 
borrow from heathen or Christian. 
By-and-by, after his settlement 
at Row, he became serious and 
solemao in his manner; began to 
preved long and earnestly, though 

is sermons never were distinguish- 
ed for clearness in the statement, 
or ability in the illustration of 
scripture truth, 
hile in this stage of his pro- 
gress, he caught the idea of the 
*« full assurance” of faith, as held 
by the party called Bereans, in 
Svotland, and preached by some 
foreigners, as Malan of Geneva. 
At first he announced it in rather 
a modified manner; dwelt on the 
love of God with much fervour, 
and spoke of assurance as desir- 
able; but latterly he has held 
it up as indispensable, and the 
faith of the gospel is, according to 
him, a believing in your own sal- 
vation. Yet it was only since he 
gave his countenance to the mi- 
racles, gifts of healing, tongues, 
&c. &c., that sober people began 
to speak of him in accents of la- 
mentation. Such are the leaders :-— 
the followers are a motley group; 
but the centre of attraction has 
been the Maid of Fernicarry—the 
Johanna Southcote of the West of 
Scotland, 

We may remark, en passant, that 
Isabella Campbell, who died some 
time ago, and respecting whom 
Mr, Storrie published a wordy 
and Chendiies memoir, had 
she been dealt fairly with, was 
an interesting damsel; but there 
were some irregular traits in her 
character; she was an ascetic, a 
visionary, and a dreamer. She 
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had all the romance of highland 
character, intermingled with deep 
and prevading piety ; she wanted 
in life a faithful counsellor; and 
she wanted in death a biographer, 
in whom was true piety, combined 
with a chasteness of taste andawell 
regulated imagination. This she 
has not found ; and with all respect 
for her biographer, we must say, 
that he did not know how to dis- 
tinguish the chaff from the wheat. 


“The Memoirs of Isabella, which are 
well known, must satisfy every intelligent 
Christian, that her piety, though ardent 
and sincere, was connected with much 
weakness and inconsistency. Leaving 
her bed at midnight, and wandering 
about for hours in the fields, even in the 
depth of winter, no principle of Chris- 
tianity can justify ; and this, along with 
other instances of a similar nature, suf- 
ficiently proves, that, though a devoted 
Christian, she essed a wildness of 
imagination, which, combined with men- 
tal weakness, had a tendency to produce 
actions of a highly imprudent nature. 
Her spiritual fathers, by over indul- 
gence, misdirected her feelings, natu- 
5 less strong than those of her sisters ; 
and, like a spoiled child, she was allowed 
to dictate, when she required salutary 
admonition and Christian advice. 

Some of the clergymen in her vicinity 
_— unsettled in opinion, and her errors 
and theirs being mutually exchanged, 
and then combined into one creed, the 
became helpers of each other’s belief. 
At this stage in particular, the doctrine 
of assurance as essential to faith was em- 
braced, and shortly afterwards, that of 
Universal Pardon ; and by successive new 
discoveries, Fernicarry has become a hot- 
bed for the growth of every exotic which 
Messrs. Erskine, Campbell, Irving, &c. 
choose to plant; and which, from the 
nature of the soil, with such luxu- 
riance, as to as not only those who 
are u ted with the horticulture 
of heresy, but even the spiritual gar- 
deners themselves.”—p. 250. 


Miss Mary Campbell was re- 
ported to be in a deep consump- 
tion: she assumed the character 
of a beata, and all the pious ladies, 
and even gentlemen, flocked to 
Fernicarry as the devotees of ano- 
ther country would congregate 
about the shrine of a saint. 

Those who wish to peruse the 
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marvellous, may gratify that pro- 
pensity by studying Mr, Robert- 
son’s Appendix. The letters of 
James M‘Donald and Miss Mary 
Campbell have never been deemed 
spurious, yea, we have good au- 
thority for affirming that Mr. 
Campbell rejoiced in them as 
stubborn facts, and told a few 
ladies that they ‘‘ would yet see 
greater things thau these that they 
might marvel.” 

We are not aware that any thing 
has so much moved our steady 
northern friends since the days of 
persecution: the high excitement 
that has been produced, especially 
among young ladies, has had a 
withering effect on practical reli- 
gion, and while these people have 
been running to and fro, many 
hopeful blossoms have been shri- 
velled, if not completely de- 
stroyed.* 

But we must proceed to notice 
Mr. Robertson’s work. 

The first part is in the form of a 
Letter to ‘Thomas Erskine, Esq., 
and covers 220 pages. The opi- 
nions of Mr. Erskine are taken 
from his Introductory Essay to 
** Extracts of Letters. By a lady.” 
Mr. Robertson blames Mr. Er- 
skine, and we have thought justly, 
for assuming, that because the 
lady held the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Redemption, she held it 
with all the oddities he and his 
friends attach to it. ‘The various 
topics touched on by Mr. R. are 
thus enumerated :—1. The Cha- 
racter of God. 
Man. 3. The Gospel. 4. Faith, 
5. Assurance. 6. Obedience, and 
the Operation of the Spirit. 
7. Election. 8. The Resurrec- 


* Some young ladies, in one of the 
parishes in the City of Glasgow, had been 
at the watering place, and canght the 
mania; and when their worthy 
minister preached against it, they coolly 
said, “‘O, we think very highly of Dr. 
S—, but we have the witness in our- 
selves.” 
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tion. 9. Judgment. — Mr. Ro- 
bertson afterwards quotes from 
Mr. Erskine the views which he 
entertains of the religion of those 
we call Christians, and it is appa- 
rent that Mr. E. narrows the pale 
of discipleship much, though he 
holds wut a full pardon to all 

It would be impossible in our 
limits to give even a skeleton of 
Mr. Erskine’s opinions, but, we 
have no doubt, they are here stated 
in his ipsissima verba. 

We present our readers with a 
specimen of Mr. Robertson’s man- 
ner of replying. 

“ What then is the Gospel? As is the 
fall, so is the atonement ; and as is the 
atonement, so is the gospel. It is a mes- 
sage from God to man, and such a mes- 
sage as an all-perfect God would give, 
and fallen man required. It is ‘an ex- 
hibition of the covenant of grace to men, 
and an absolutely | poems declaration of 
the good-will of God to sinful man, setting 
before them, and freely offering them, 
Jesus Christ and all his righteousness, 
and salvation in him, to be received by 
them, even the worst, without money 
and without price. In this view, the 
gospel differs widely from the law, and is 
the very reverse of it. The law demands 
from us perfect holiness of nature and 
life, and an atonement for whatever 
offence we have been guilty of : ot aa 

1 reason | agg us, and indeed 
it is impossible it could require any thing 
not required in the law, which is exceed- 
ing broad ; but it represents to us, what 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, have 
done for us; what blessings they have 
prepared for us, and are ready to bestow 
on us, and holds forth the same, in the 
most encouraging manner, to be received 
by us. This is the sum of all its doctrinal 
declarations, ages g | free promises, 
and kind offers and invitations. This 

pel was proclaimed to our first parents 
immediately after their first we in 
the gracious declaration, ‘ seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head ;’ it was published by an when 
in the fulness of time the p deli- 
Mo gg : ‘Fear not i for, behold, 

you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day, a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace will 
towards men ;’ and it was fully Fo Bh 
by an inspired apostle, when he said: 
*The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
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tion hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us, that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, age ares 
and godly, in this present world; looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God, even our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works.’ 

** This message declares what God has 
done, and also what God now, in virtue 
of Christ’s atonement, can do, and will 
do, to all who accept the offered message. 
The gospel, however, is not pardon, it is 
merely the offer of pardon, By the atone- 
ment full satisfaction has been made, in 
one sense, for the sins of all, but with 
God remains the removal of the penalty, 
by bestowing pardon, and also the residue 
of the Spirit, by giving a meetness for hea- 
ven. Those whom, in virtue of his good 
pleasure, he foreknew as the heirs of 
glory, le calls from darkness to light ; and 
whom he calls, them he also justifies ; 
and whom he justifies, them he also sanc- 
tifies, or predestinates to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, and, as the con- 
summation of this great work, glorifies. 
Many of your mistakes with regard to 
the nature of the gospel, arise from the 
ideas you attach to justification. You 
define it to be a sense of pardon, whereas, 
in the work of redemption, it is neitler 
pardon nor a sense of pardon. It is a 
forensic term, and is applied, as in com- 
mon language, to denote a change made 
in our state in respect to the law, before 
God as Judge. Pardon is the effect of 
being justified, and a sense of purdon is 
not justification, but rather sanctification, 
or the state of the renewed man in heart 
and life before God as a father. ‘This 
confusion of terms is necessary for the 
support of your system, but it is in 
every respect, opposed to the word of 
God. I should like to hear your expo- 
sition of the passage in Romans to which 
T have adverted. There every part is in 
beautiful harmony, cause and effect suc- 
ceeding from the commencement of re- 
demption till its completion. There is in 
this splendid climax, even no mention 
made of pardon, because it is unneces- 
sary. A cause cannot operate without 
producing an effect, and pardon being 
the effect of justification, is understood. 
To say that a man is justified and not 
pardoned, is a contradiction. You say, 
that ‘ as sinners are justified by faith, it 
must be also true that they are pardoned 
by faith.” That ‘we are justified by 
faith,’ is a declaration of the Bible, but 
that we are pardoned by faith is a decla- 
ration of your own. e matter is just 
as the Bible represents it—we are jus- 
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tified by faith, and if so, we are par- 
doned in consequence of being justified. 
We are not justified on account of faith. 


These words you attach to our system, 
whereas it is absolutely false that we 


acknowledge any such doctrine. We 
are justified by faith as the appointed 
means, and not on account of faith as a 
ground of pardon. Is it fair dealing 
thus to charge us with holding doctrines 
which are as much abhorred by us as by 
yourself? Is it fair dealing to make up 
a confused jumble of opinions, alike con- 
trary to our belief and to the word of 
God, and then say that this is ‘the re- 
ligion of the land?’ It is the chicanery of 
a court of law, the trick of a pleader for 
a party, but as a dealing it is unfair, and 
as an action, unjust.”—pp. 67-70. 


Again, 


‘¢ Enthusiasm modifies Antinomianism, 
and while the enthusiast is virtually an 
Antinomian, there is much in his religion 
similar to genuine Christianity. He adds 
to the law what accords with his warm 
feelings, and does not so mnch oppose 
the laws of God, as coricature them. His 
joy is transport—his elevation, rapture— 
his communion, reveries, trances, and 
revelations. The law of God, though ex- 
ceeding broad, is too narrow for the 
range of his mind, and he adopts what- 
ever else suits his feelings, and revels at 
large in his own spiritual experience, 
assurance, heavenly joy, ecstatic com- 
munion, beatific visions, and new reve- 
lations. These additions to the law, in 
part or in whole, according to the stand- 
ing of the initiated, are their badges of 
distinction; and while the law of the 
Bible is still acknowledged, its mutila- 
tions and perversions are made the vehi- 
cle of their enthusiastic Antinomianism. 
This is the Antinomianism of Gareloch. 
When called Antinomians, your adhe- 
rents refer to their lives as a practical 
refutation of the charge. Their lives, 
however, are a living witness of the fact. 
Satan is too wise for their weak heads, 
He adapts his temptations to their be- 
setting sins, and in this manner gains his 
end. They would revolt at any other 
species of, Antinomianism, and he allows 
them to take their own way, and, as an 
angel of light, he sees with as much 
pleasure the effect of their own law, as 
if he gained their services by any other 
delusion. The prince of darkness ma 
easily be discovered amidst all their 
bustling spirituality, and well may they 
be asked, ‘Who hath required such 
things at your hands?’ There is a gross 
mistake among people respecting their 
apparent piety: It is the native result 
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of their enthusiasm. They are following 
the natural bent of their feelings. En- 
thusiasm cannot be silent—it is like the 
troubled sea, which cannot rest. Every 
thing peculiar about them may be traced 
to their peculiar principles. Christianity 
distorted will produce distorted practice. 
They may be ‘ careful for nothing,’ for 
whom provision is made ; and the priestess 
being seated on her shrine, a mother 
must provide for her wants, and thus 
allow her to gratify her constitutional 
warmth in the fervour of enthusiasm. 
Not one of the Bible saints acted thus ; 
they acted for time as well as for eter- 
nity, because they were pious, and not 
enthusiastic. 
“ The joy of your adherents gives them 
a calm dignity, and, revelling in assurance 
of salvation, nothing can darken their 
mind, or unsmooth their brow. They 
ess a fancied superiority which natu- 
rally gives dignity, and operating through 
religious enthusiasm, makes them pleased 
with themselves, and pity others. ‘ Pity 
melts the mind to love,’ and love—en- 
thusiastic love, urges them forward on 
the errand of conversion, and makes 
honied accents drop from their lips. 
Hence their pious cant, like that of 
Cromwell’s worthy associates ;— their ha- 
tred of the creed of others, and professed 
anxiety for their conversion ; -— their 
kindly greetings, not in the custom of 
the land, but in the holy kiss ;—their 
continued devotions ; their prayer with 
embracing and groanings;* and psalm- 
singing with gestures ;—and then, O 
Satan! thy infernal guile—trances, and 
gibberish, called speaking of tongues— 
Bath-Kols, pretended miracles, revela- 
tions, and foretelling future events ;-- 
and then a breathless silence--the eyes 
wildly rolling —the frame agitated; then 
incoherent ejaculations — writing unknown 
languages—receiving new illuminations 
concerning passages of Scripture--till, 
mind and body exhausted, rest succeeds, 
and a new day ushers in its train of folly. 
These, Enthusiasm! are thy fruits ; over 
which Piety drops the silent tear ; and 
Satan revels with joy. The Spirit vexed 
and grieved, retires. Angels weep over 
their infatuation; and the mutual sym- 





* I have known a young blood, who 
sports his frock and foraging cap, in the 
solemnity of prayer, hug in tender em- 
brace a young lady, and all, forsooth, for 
the love he had to her soul// At this 
detail the worldling will laugh, the gen- 
tleman feel indignant at a breach of 
civilised manners, and the Christian be 
horrified at such an incongruous mixture 
of the solemn and the profane. 
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pathies between heaven and earth gra- 
dually subsiding, even Christian friends 
think their case so hopeless, that they 
feel a quivering through their veins in 
commending them to God, and the feel- 
ings of the Christian and relative blend- 
ing together, the agitation of their minds 
finds vent only in sighs and tears. 

“The true principle of obedience is a 
living faith. This principle is not pro- 
duced by man’s own strength. It is a 
grace inwrought in the heart by the 
Holy Spirit, without whose gracious as- 
sistance all our efforts to obtain it are 
ineffectnal. ‘By grace ye are saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God’ ‘I will put my 
spirit within you,’ says God, by the mouth 
of his prophet, ‘and cause you to walk 
in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
commandments to do them.’ From these 
and other passages it is evident that the 
ayy of true obedience is implanted 

y God himself, and that the source of 
sanctification is a true and genuine faith, 
produced in the mind by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. You represent the 
matter very differently. ‘The only 
source of sanctification,’ you say, ‘is the 
belief of personal focgiieuman? * The 
Spirit is said to enter into the heart, 
only after the heart has been opened by 
this belief of Jesus.’ According to your 
system, therefore, man is left entirely to 
his own strength till he believes, and 
thus his faith is not only a work of his 
own, but he is made virtually the efficient 
cause of his own holiness, and is assisted 
by the Spirit only after he has believed. 
In this way the Spirit perfects what the 
man begins! This I consider one of the 
grossest of your many errors. It strikes 
at the root of the doctrine of free grace, 
and has a much more pernicious tendency 
than the system of Arminians. They 
suppose that in consequence of Christ’s 
death, a portion of grace has been given 
to every man, by the improvement of 
which he may believe and be saved. 
You suppose that without grace a man 
may produce faith in his own mind, and 


thus in effect you make his salvation 


depend entirely on his own unaided 
exertions. That I am not mistaken in 
the view I have taken of your statements 
on this subject, is proved by the avowed 
sentiments of your adherents. A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, in discussing 
the matter with one of them lately, said 
that faith was the gift of God, and that 
without the assistance of the Spirit no 
man could believe. To this it was an- 
swered, ‘ Neither can you, without the 
assistance of God, walk across the room, 
raise your hand, or move any member of 
your body; and yet no man in sound 
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health ever doubts of his ability to per- 
form these actions, and it is as much in 
man’s own power to believe the gospel, 
as to perform these common actions.’ I 
have seldom heard sach rversion 
of common sense. It is indeed true that 
we cannot perform the least action without 
the assistance of God, but God, by giving 
us life and strength, has given us the 
ability to use taneously our natural 
faculties, and this ability we possess as a 
necessary part of our natural constitution. 
It is not so, however, in spiritual matters. 
Man was indeed originally formed in the 
image of God, but by sin we have not 
only lost the ability to produce in our 
minds proper feelings towards God, but 
we have lost that spiritual life from 
which such feelings flowed. We are spi- 
ritually dead, and as unable of ourselves 
to use the powers of our mind in the 
service of God, as a dead man is to raise 
his hand, or to use any of the natural 
faculties which belong to the human con- 
stitution. Before a dead man can move 
any member of his body, he must be 
restored to life, and before a person dead 
im trespasses and sins can use the powers 
of his mind aright, he must be restored 
to spiritual life. It is this which the 
Spirit performs. He breathes upon the 
dry bones, and. they are quickened. 
The understanding, by nature shut 
against gree things, he opens to 
discern truths of the Spirit as re- 
vealed in the gospel. This spiritual per- 
ception of divine things he accompanies 
with a firm persuasion of their truth and 
reality, and a strong sense of their su- 
preme excellence and importance, which 
procures for them access to the will and 

In this manner the under- 
standing is enlightened, and the will re- 
newed. The man being thus restored to 
spiritual life, is enabled, in consequence 
of this life, to employ his moral faculties 
in the service of God, in the same way 
as a person of natural life has 
the ty to peform natural actions.”-- 
pp. 163 -- 167. 


While we approve of much 
that Mr. R. has written, there are 
minor points in which we think 
him vot so distinct as we could 
wish, Wedo not in every thing 
agree with his definition of faith. 
If it be sound logic to define 
faith, ‘‘ a simple assent of the mind 
to the truth of any known propo- 
sition ;” why should it not be 
sound theology? We think the 
act is the same; it is only the 
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things to be believed that differ ; 
and we would hence use the word 
in the usual logical acceptation. 
We know the word “simple,” in 
this definition has been made a 
scare-crow ; but we are not chil- 


dren; and if the ‘belief of the 
truth” be equivalent to “faith,” 
which we think it is, we wish it to 
be as simple as the New Testa- 
ment, and no more. We are as- 
tonished that the faith of the 
“ heart” should yet find a place in 
the reasoning of a man of Mr. 
Robertson’s acuteness. Has a 
man two souls? or can he believe 
that to be true with his head, 
which he disbelieves as a lie in his 
heart? 

In turning to the notes we dis- 
miss A, as containing an illustra- 
tion of the practical mode of edu- 
cation. Mr. R. has much expe- 
rience, and is celebrated as a 
teacher, and may, therefore, with- 
out arrogance, set Mr. Campbell 
right, who, it seems, wishes chil- 
dren to be stimulated to their 
exercises only by love. He may 
suppose it practicable to eradicate 
all selfish passions from children; 
but as Mr. Robertson says, 


“A few weeks of the class-room would 
silence for ever Mr. C.’s whining senti- 
mentality; or if his solitary dwelling 
were enlivened with bustle of a rising 
familv, experience would gradually cor- 
rect his mistakes, and force him to ac- 
knowledge that the Bible is of greater 
practical utility than he seems to sup- 
pose.”’~- p. 237. 


Note B. contains some remarks 
on a tract, ‘* Be Careful for 
Nothing ;” in which it is incul- 
cated, that all care and anxiety is, 
and must be, wrong; and the 


heresy becomes offensively mani- 
fest, when we are told, that we 
are ‘‘not to be anxious about our 
own salvation !” 

Note C. we pass over. 

Note D. is occupied with mi- 
racles. We venture to quote what 
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will be deemed not uninteresting, 
though, perhaps, rather long. 


“The extravagance of the Gareloch 
Enthusiasts may be traced to constitu- 
tional temperament, circumstances under 
which they have been placed, and the 
peculiar doctrines which they have gra- 
dually imbibed. Constitutionally ardent, 
and endowed with tolerable abilities, the 
leading members at Fernicarry possess 
considerable intensity of mind, and are 
admirably fitted, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, for soaring to the high 
regions of enthusiasm. In Miss Mary, 
particularly, who has been the principal 
conductor of these absurdities, there is a 
romantic wildness of imagination, com- 
bined with a restlessness of spirit, which 
admirably qualifies her for new creations 
of fancy ; and the soul which she puts 
into the minutest action, gives it a com- 
manding interest. Whatever she under- 
takes, she does with all her might, and 
with more than her might, so that her ex- 
travagance is apt to be overlooked in the 
momentary interest which she excites. 
A visitor remarking lately to her mother 
that she was too zealous, and that. her 
violent excitements would injure her 
health, the answer, though laconic, is 
truly descriptive of her character: ¢ Jt 
és her way.’ — Absorbed in apparent 
thought—with a full eye rolling occa- 
sionally upward, and then shut on the 
world—a winning smile playing on her 
countenance—and then a few words 
dropped to her visitors; or when, ex- 
cited by circumstances, the natural feel- 
ings of her soul press for utterance, and 
her lan e ant manner are peculiarly 
her own ; she is so much out of the com- 
mon course, that in many cases, over 
weak minds, she exerts a powerful in- 
fluence. Still she is a female of ordinary 
capacity ; but so under the power of ex- 
citing circumstances, that her censtitu- 
tional fervour hurries her along to the 
most extravagant excesses. 

** Owing to circumstances, too, under 
which she has been placed, she be 
called the nursling of enthusiasm. Fer- 
nicarry is situated at the extremity of a 
beautifal loch, and‘ is bounded by hills 
which limit the view to a very narrow 
space. Shut out from the world, the in- 
habitants of Fernicarry are admirab 
‘situated for ‘ picturing things unseen.’ 
What is wanting, however, from the 
limited view of terrestrial objects, is sup- 
plied from a sky of boundless extent and 
‘varied beauty, which stretches over them ; 
and, ‘active fancy ‘travelling beyond 
thought,’ the mind roams at large, till, 
by degrees, the creations of the imagi- 

N.S. No 69, 
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nation appear to be realities, and are 
spoken of as such, with an ardour which 
their supposed importance requires, and 


an assurance, which, from their being 
ever present to the mind, ‘gives to airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name,’ 


* Already, likewise, has consumption 
made deadly ravages at Fernicarry, and 
the successive dropping of its inmates 
into a premature grave, is like a funeral 
knell ever sounding in the ears of the 
survivors, ‘Prepare to die.” Under the 
pressure of a disease, insidions, but sure 
in its results, and reminded by every 
surrounding object of the late departure 
of two members of the family, the mind 
is kept under serious impressions, and 
these circumstances, combined with 
others, give the imagination an impulse 
unusual and intense.”--pp. 248—250. 

‘Owing to the bursting of a small 
blood-vessel in the lungs, and consequent 
debility, Miss Mary was considered in 
incipient consumption, and ha been 
well trained under her sister, she acted 
over again, with matured experience, the 
scenes by which Isabella had gai 80 
much notoriety; and did, in infirm 
health, what had before been done under 
a rapid decline. Circumstances, how- 
ever, changed the aspect of affairs. The 
hand of death was not pressing on her, 
as it had been on her sister, and it was 
ouly necessary for her to believe that she 
was in sufficient health to rise from her 
couch, to enable her to perform the ac- 
tion. A celebrated preacher in England 
visiting this part of the repay Aap a 
year ago, a lady who bad for a long time 
fancied herself unwell, was recommended 
by him to take exercise, use strengthen- 
ing diet, and offer the prayer of faith. 
The lady had a great veneration for her 
Reverend adviser, and the advice, suiting 
her temperament, operated like a charm. 
She immediately did what she could have 
done long before, had her imz i 
been en . This su miracle 

ve the lady notoriety on account of her 
jaith; and the rest of the chambered 
sisters were well Rropered to receive a 
‘charm to break the which bound 
them under an disease.”— 
pp. 250, 261. 


We cannot allow ourselves to 
copy the letters of J. M*Donald, 
or Miss Mary, with the yery sen- 
sible letter of Rey. John Arthur, 
of Helensburgh. 

Mary’s effort to raise her bro- 
ther from the dead, is mingled with 
some remarks we could wish untrue : 
as to her stay in Glasgow, " have 

3 
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the most undoubted testimony— 
it is a fact. 





“ Raising the dead is still a prospective 
effort, and is the subject of their prayers ; 
but it will remain prospective, unless 
they intend to become resurrectionists. 
The dead are dangerous subjects, even 
for strong faith. Satan is over-acting his 
part in this Tragic-Comic scene. He is 
surely either asleep or on a journey, and 
has delegated his authority to some inex- 
perienced Demon, who, proud of his ele- 
vation, and unused to wield the sceptre 
of Pandemonium, is driving all into con- 
fusion by his rashness. Minutius must 
be laid aside, and Fabius must resume 
the authority, or Rome is taken, pillaged, 
and destroyed. Astonishing! I have 
just received information that Miss Mary 
actually attemped to restore to life her 
lately deceased brother Samuel. She 
was in ioe. when he died, and in- 
stead of hasting home to share the grief 
of a bereaved mother, and assist her in 
the mournful duties of such a season, she 
remained two days, in order to make the 
case similar to that of the raising of 
Lazarus. She was confident of accom- 
weap tase object, and wrote to a friend 
that the glory of God would be seen in 
her brother’s being restored to life. Her 
friends in Helensburgh, too, were so 
certain that the miracle would be per- 
formed, that even on the day of the 
funeral they expected intelligence of her 
success, and were sadly humbled on ac- 
count of her want of faith, when they 
ascertained that their presence was still 
te! to perform the last sad duty 
to the departed. This worthy young 
man, who died, not in Miss Mary’s faith, 
bat in the faith of the gospel, was, when 
alive, neglected by that impostor, though, 
for own glory, she would willingly 
have restored him to life. I have known 
individuals for days in the house, without 
hearing his name menti by Miss 
Mary; and. shortly before his death, 
when, disturbed by excessive noise, he 
made an effort to reach her room, and 
requested that he might be allowed to 
die in peace—her answer discovers more 
of the fiend than of the sister: ‘Get 
thee hence, Satan, for thou savourest not 
the things which be of God, but the 
things which be of men.’ Of old, Samuel 


for a brother under affliction, and a 
hand ready to relieve from oppressive 
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domestic toils a grief-worn mother, who, 
in the anguish of bereavement, may say 
of her family--‘ Deep and heavy, one by 
one, they drop.’ Such a sister, whiie 
she has all that can be called becoming 
in the practice of Miss Mary, will possess 
none of her extravagances. She will be 
the same in all times and seasons, without 
any of that arch hypocrisy which accom- 
modates its possessor to times and cir- 
cumstances.”— pp. 268, 269. 


Respecting language, it is rather 
a strange fact, that the wise men of 
Cambridge have differed. What 
we have here as a specimen, is, no 
doubt, of Miss Mary’s writing. 
We have seen a manuscript on a 
fine yellow-wove silky-like paper; 
somewhat stouter than that in the 
inside of tea-chests, on which cha- 
racters were written, evidently 
Chinese, or meant for such. It 
has been stated, that Miss Mary’s 
father, in his early days, had been 
in the East; as to the two young 
Greeks in Mary’s neighbourhood, 
any person might see them on a 
Sunday at Rosneath, and she 
might have had daily access to 
their company. 

The ammei and amor, page 276, 
have rather been deemed of latin 
origin; as well as the sounds 
which a friend tells us he heard 
last week in Helensburgh. ‘“ O 
tantum teto teeto,” &c. &c. 

In closing this lengthened re- 
view, we would remark, that the 
mens sana in corpore sano is a great 
blessing. How far the errors of 
Miss Mary Campbell may be at- 
tributable to her bodily state, we 
say not; but we know, from his 
personal appearance, and _ great 
activity, that Mr, Campbell is in 
excellent health. 

The fall of Erskine should lead 
men to humility. ‘ Be not high- 
minded but fear.” Pride produces 
heresy, and the Gareloch heresy is 
much stained with it. Pert Misses, 
with a Bible in their hand, going 
from house to house, or accosting 
gentlemen, to whom they are 
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strangers, in the cabin of a steam- 
boat, indicates zeal, but neither 
prudence, humility, nor modesty. 
The maxim, ‘“ Be careful for 
nothing,” may be practised by 
girls of fortune ; but if it descend 
to the wives and daughters of the 
working classes, it will make sad 
work in families. 

It isa fact, however singular, 
that woman is often first in the 
transgression’; and in the history 
of extravagantopinions, weseldom, 
if ever, miss the agency of the 
weaker sex. This should teach 
them watchfulness, and Christian 
women, especially the young, 
should copy the models which the 
Scripture sets before them, and the 
apostolic directions. 

The Row heresy, will, it is to be 
hoped, by its extravagance, soon 
become a Felo de se—but much 
evil has, in the mean time, resulted 
from it. 





Principles of Dissent. By Thomas Scales. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 
ArrTER the exposures which have 
recently been made by various 
evangelical clergymen, not of the 
abuses and perversions of Church- 
of-Englandism, but of the very 
essence and materials of which the 
system consists, dissenters may, 
with a very good grace, stand up 
for the purity, simplicity, and 
scriptural authority of their views 
of church government. The time 
is evidently come for great changes 
in the affairs of nations ;—changes 
to be wrought, we would fain hope, 
by the advance of illumination and 
knowledge, notby the hand of vio- 
lence or the struggles of the weak 
many against the powerful few. 
The principle of dissent, that is, in 
a better dialect, the principles of 
primitive Christianity, have accom- 
plished, and are still accomplishing, 
a most benignant change in the 
state of public opinion and feeling. 
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They will prevail. They are in 
themselves so just, so natural, 
and result so spontaneously from 
a genuine faith in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that they have, in a great 
measure, grown up among the 
people of England without any 
extraordinary zeal or energetic 
movement for their propagation, 
on the part of dissenters them- 
selves. Indeed, there has been no- 
thing done by the body that can 
bear the designation of a joint 
effort, or even of a reasonable 
partizanship for the promotion of 
their own views. There may be 
insulated individuals who Live 
made considerable efforts and sa- 
crifices to advance the cause, 
which ought to be equally dear to 
all, who rank themselves among 
the adherents to that system of 
church government which is em- 
phatically scriptural, and a devo- 
tion to which, as opposed to all 
ecclesiastical innovations, consti- 
tutes the essence of dissenterism. 
But as yet, there have been no 
vigorous efforts made to give effect 
to those pure principles which dis- 
tinguish so large and increasing a 
portion of the population. e 
greatly rejoice in the indications 
more recently manifested, of a 
growing spirit of inquiry and in- 
telligence. Mr. Scales has done 
well in bringing the principles of 
dissenters into a tangible form, 
and we can scarcely speak too 
emphatically of the excellence of 
this little volume. It is not pos- 
sible to convey to our readers a 
full idea of the comprehensive and 
just views, of the unanswerable 
reasoning, contained in these'pages. 
Let them read and examine for 
themselves, and judge if these 
views are not accordant with the 
Sacred Oracles, and adapted to 
universal utility, as well as worthy 
of universal acceptance. We 
must, however, give our readers a 
specimen of the sound discrimina- 
3Q2 
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tion and excellent temper, which 
characterize every part of this 
brief and comprehensive Tractate. 
On the New Testament idea of a 
church we meet with the following 
remarks :— 


“ We often read of the church ina city 
or town, as ‘ the church of God, which is 
at Corinth, the church of Ephesus, the 
church in Smyrna, the church in Perga- 
mos, the church of the Thessalonians, 
the church of the Laodiceans,’ &c. but 
we no where read of the church of a pro- 
vinee or ki including a number 
of ns, united under one spiri- 
tual head ; for wherever such congrega- 
tions existed, they were evidently inde- 

ent of each other, and of any such 

jocal authority, and are described and 

spoken of not as the church, but churches 
of the district. Thus we read of ‘the 
churches of God which in Judea are in 
Christ Jesus,—the churches of Macedonia, 
—the churches of Galatia, — the charches 
of Asia.’ Of the last named of these so- 
cieties, the tle writing ‘ to the church 
of God which was at Corinth,’ says, ‘ ‘The 
churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, 
with the church which is in their house.’ 

ese then were not so many parts of a 
— or national church, butseparate, 
ndependent, congregational churches. 
The civil powers in those countries where 
a! were gathered, afforded them no 
kind of support or countenance, and hu- 
man authority never interfered with them, 
but to obstruct their progress, to suppress 
their worship, and to persecute and de- 
stroy their members, so that they were 
independent of the state: and other soci- 
eties of professing Christians around or 
bey m, assumed and exercised no 
authority over them; never attempting 
or presuming to impose officers, to dic- 
nee acticies of faith, or to prescribe any 

ifmila of discipline and worship, so that 

‘were ent of each other. 
might give. advice when it was 

t, and they were ready to afford 

help when it was needed, of which the 
pture records contain several striking 
proofs, but we meet with no instances of 
ecclesias interference by one church 
with the concerns of another, as if it en- 
joyed a higher jurisdiction; and even 
nga’ Spel Nad 
as under the te 
of Bod and making known 


inspiration a 
his will to the churches. 

‘This view of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of primitive churches is 
corroborated by the numerous and une- 
quivocal testimonies of both ancient and 
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modern. writers, of both friends and 
foes to that order of things ; and the dif- 
ficulty would be to find any scholar or 
divine of character and reputation, even 
in any community, who would hazard the 
denial, or attempt the disproof of this 
Penpediee- Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and es- 
teemed one of the best scholars in Eng- 
land in his day, whose researches into 
antiquity were very laborious and exten- 
sive, as his various and learned writings 
abundantly show, says on this subject, 
‘ At first, each church was settled apart 
under its own bishop and presbyters, so 
as independently and separately to 
manage its own concernments; each was 
avroxepadog, and avrovoyog, go- 
verned by its own head, and had its own 
laws. Every bishop, as a prince in his 
own church, did act freely according to 
own will and discretion, with the advice 
of his ecclesiastical senate, and with the 
consent of his people (the which he did 
use to consult) without being controllable 
by any other, or accountable to any, 
further than his obligation to uphold the 
verity of Christian profession, and to 
maintain fraternal communion in charity 
and peace which neighbouring churches 
did require, in which regard if he were 
notably peccant, he was liable to be dis- 
claimed by them, as no good Christian, 
and rejected from communion together 
with his church, if it did adhere to him 
in his misdemeanors. This may be col- 
lected from the remainders of (that) 
state in the times of Saint Cyprian” 
This, of course, would be so late as the 
middle of the third century, for Cyprian 
was crowned with martyrdom in the year 
258. Lord Chancellor King, in his ela- 
borate inquiry, draws inference 
from his ‘ Faithful Collections out of the 
extant Writings of the first three hun- 
dred Years after Christ,’ that ‘ the dio- 
cese of the tive bishop consisted of 
but one single congregation, and had no 
more Christians in it than our parishes 
now have; for that diocese cannot pos- 
sibly be more than one single congre- 
gation, where all the people met together 
at one time, prayed together, received 
the sacrament together, assisted at church 
censures together, and dispatched church 
affairs er, and yet the members of 
the primitive dioceses did all this toge- 
ther, as the preceding observations evi- 
dently declare.’—‘ Every church was in- 
dependent, and without the concurrence 
or authority of any other church, it had 
a sufficient right and power in itself, to 
punish and chastise all its delinquent and 
offending members.’ Dr. Kay, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Bristol, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History of the second and third 
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Century, says, at page 236, ‘ The pas- 
sages already alleged sufficiently prove, 
that in Tertullian’s estimation, the apos- 
tolic churches were independent of each 
other, and equal in rank and degree.’ 
It is quite unnecessary to add to these 
testimonies, which principally refer to a 
period subsequent to the scripture his- 
tory; but it is to the New Testament 
itself, that we wish to refer our readers 
for indisputable proofs of that distinct 
and independent character which the 
churches of Christ originally maintained, 
and of that power of self-government, in 
obedience to the laws and authority of 
Christ, which they individually exercised. 
—pp- 88—93. 


On the importance of keeping 
the church of Christ distinct from 
the worldly community, we quote 
with great pleasure the following 
passage :— 


** Between the victories of trath, dis- 
sipating the ignorance of the under- 
standing, vanquishing the prejudices of 
the heart, gaining the judgment and the 
affections for God and for holiness, and 
thus persuading men, and the violent aud 
tyrannical subjngation of the mind through 
brute force, or its enslavement by fraud 
and treachery, or, indeed, by any of 
those methods which human authority 
has chosen to employ to effect its pur- 
poses, there isa vast and irreconcilable 

ifference;—and ‘ He who isa Spirit, and 
who seeketh such to worship him as wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth,’ rejects all that 
Sollahen which is taught and enforced by 
the fear of men. A spiritual religion 
cannot be served and assisted by force ; 
and the man who embraces it from the 
constraint of any law or motive which 
operates upon either his fears or his sel- 
fishness, and not because he believes and 
loves it, is either a formalist or a hypo- 
crite ; and his profession, however it may 
gratify the pride or ambition, or even 
any better feelings of him who has bribed 
or awed him into it, is an insult and 
mockery to heaven. The New Testa- 
ment therefore utterly disclaims the 
employment of force, of secular and ma- 
gisterial power in any, and in every form, 
for the furtherance of those objects 
which the Son of God was manifested to 
attain. He says,‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight that 


I should not be delivered unto the Jews: 


but now is my kin not from hence. 
Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou 
a king then? Jesus answered, thou 
sayest that I am a king. ‘To this end 
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was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth,’ John xviii. 36, 37. Evi- 
dently then, he disclaims the employment 
of civil power for the defence of his 
kingdom or the advancement of its inte- 
rests; for since it has nothing in common 
with the kingdoms of this world, he will 
not use, nor suffer his servants to use, 
worldly methods or weapons to support 
and extend it. ‘ Jesus intimated that he 
was a king; but that ‘his kingdom was 
not of this world :’ it had nothing to do 
with men’s temporal interests or pri- 
vileges ; it left subjects and rulers in the. 
same situation as it found them; and it 
was therefore no object of jealousy to 
any government. Had he claimed a 
kingdom of an earthly nature, he should 
certainly have armed his followers, and 
they would have fought in his canse : but 
as this had not been his conduct, and as 
his disciples had been few in number, in- 
offensive in their conduct, and forbidden 
to fight for him, even when he was ap- 
prehended ; so it was evident that his 
kingdom was not of a secular nature, but 
related wholly to heavenly and spiritual 
things, and was to be supported wholly 
by spiritual sanctions and authority. It 
behoves us all to remember, that ist’s 
kingdom is not of this world ; it is not 
to be promoted by carnal weapons or 
means, of any kind, or by any party; 
nor must it be made subservient to men’s 
temporal interests. He rei in the 
hearts and consciences of his true sub- 
jects: the princes of this world have 
nothing to fear from men’s obedience to 
his authority; nor does he need the 
countenance of theirs, though he may 
see good sometimes to make use of it. 
His servants are commanded to render 
tribute to whom tribute is due, and 
honour to whom honour; to submit to 
the powers that be, to fear God and the 
king, and not to meddle with those whe 
are given to change : though at the same 
time, they must obey God rather than 
man, when man presumes to interfere 
cut of his own province,’ that is, accord 
ing to the tenor of the fi g remarks, 
when + poe ome ee or 
gion, the exclusive province of Christ, 
and his spiritual kingdom. ‘ This poli- 
tical unity,’ says the learned Dr. » 
(he is speaking of the church of Rome, 
but the reader will see how strictly 
describes religions establishments in 
neral, and that of which he 

so distinguished a member 
ment,) ‘doth not well accord 
nature and genius of the evangelical 
pensation. Our Saviour affirmeth 
his ki is not of this world ; 
Paul telleth us, that it consiste 
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spiritual influence upon the souls of men, 
producing in them virtue, spiritual joy 
and peace. It disavoweth and discoun- 
tenanceth the elements of the world, by 
which worldly designs are carried on, 
and worldly frames are sustained. It 
requireth not to be managed by politic 
artifices, or fleshly wisdom, but by sim- 
plicity, sincerity, plain-dealing. It need- 
eth not to be supported or enlarged by 
wealth and pomp, or by compulsive force 
and violence; for God hath chesen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; and the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty, Sc. It discoun- 
tenanceth the imposition of new laws and 
precepts beside those which God hath 
(en) joined, or which are necessary for 
order and edification ; derogating from 
the liberty of Christians, and from the 
simplicity of our religion. The govern- 
ment of the Christian state is represented 
purely spiritual ; administered by meek 
ses: ager not by imperious awe ; as an 
umble ministry, not as stately domina- 
tion ; for the apostles themselves did not 
lord it over men’s faith, but did co-operate 
to their joy: they did not preach them- 
selves but Christ Jesus to be our Lord; and 
themselves their servants for Jesus. It is 
expressly forbidden to them, to domineer 
over God’s people. They are furnished 
with no arms beside the divine panoply ; 
they bear no sword but that of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God,--they may 
teach, reprove,—- they cannot compel. 

**¢ But supposing the church was de- 
signed to be one in this manner of poli- 
tical regiment, it must be quite another 
thing, nearly resembling a worldly state, 
yea in effect soon resolving itself into 
such an one; supposing as is now pre- 
tended, that its management is committed 
to an ecclesiastical monarch, it must be- 
come a worldly kingdom ; (and is the 
necessity less apparent, or less urgent if 
he be a civil monarch, with ministers of 
state, mere men of the world, as his 
counsellors ?) for such a polity could not 
be upheld without appl g the same 
means and engines, t practising 
the same methods and arts, whereby 
secular governments are maintained. Its 
majesty noggeatgs supported by Sen - 
cuous pomp phantastry. Its dignity 

must be supported by wealth ; 
it must ey and ar pe weed 
large incomes, by exaction utes 
2 taxes. It must exert authority in 
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dience and correcting transgression. It 
must have guards to preserve its safety 
and authority. It must be engaged in 
wars to defend itself, and make good its 
interests. It must use subtilty and arti- 
fice for promoting its interests, and coun- 
termine the policies of adversaries. It 
must erect judicatories, and must decide 
causes with formality of legal process ; 
whence tedious suits, crafty pleadings, 
quirks of law, and pettifoggeries, fees 
and charges, extortion and barratry, &c. 
will necessarily creep in. All which 
things do much disagree from the ori- 
ginal constitution and design of the 
Christian church, which is averse from 
pomp, doth reject domination, doth not 
require craft, wealth, or force, to main- 
tain it, but did at first, and may subsist 
without any such means. I do not say 
that an ecclesiastical society may not law- 
fully for its support, use power, policy, 
wealth, in some measure to uphold or 
defend itself; but that a constitution 
needing such things is not divine; or 
that so far as it doth use them it is no 
more than human.’ 

This portrait is well drawn, and mi- 
nutely correct; it is a true picture of 
that community which has been called by 
way of bad eminence, ‘the Mother of 
Harlots.’ But the mother has daughters 
who in many of their features striking] 
resemble her, especially in that il - 
mate alliance with the world, which has 
obtained for her the odious title ; and he 
who looks upon this spirited sketch, by 
the hand of no ordinary master, and then 
upon national establishments of Chris- 
tianity, even in Protestant countries, 
cannot fail to perceive the family like- 
ness, however the features may be soft- 
ened: and will he not acknowledge that 
that which has rendered the parent so 
hateful, bas so far as they have retained 
it, marred the beauty and virtue of her 
offspring ?”—pp. 194 --201. 

The effects which resulted from 
the alliance of Christianity with 
the civil power, are well depicted 
in the following remarks :— 


“It is asserted, that religious esta- 
blishments are necessary to maintain the 
existence and honour of religion,--that 
it cannot spread and be 9 ee 
without them ;--that there no other 
security for the continued teaching of its 
doctrines, or administration of its ordi- 
nances; and that unless kings and rulers 
condescend to patronize support it, 
Christianity can only whisper out of the 
dust? We are not, we confess it, very 
careful to answer them in this matter ; 
the assumption is altogether gratuitous, 
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and must be repelled rather by facts and 
history than by argument ;--we put it 
indeed to the trial of ages and we feel 
confident that the result will show the 
fallacy of the notion. During the first 
three centuries of the Christian era, all 
the civil establishments of the world were 
arrayed against the new religion, and 
sought its destruction: ‘The kings of 
the earth stood up, and the rulers were 
gathered together against the Lord, and 
against his Christ :’ and yet it lived, it 
spread, it prospered ; its doctrines con- 
tinued to be taught, its ordinances to be 
administered. ‘It came into all the 
world,—it was preached to all nations.’ 
The writings of Justin Martyr, and Ter- 
tullian, who were Christian fathers, and 
of Pliny the younger, a heathen orator, 
the friend and correspondent of Trajan, 
bear striking testimony to the wide dif- 
fusion, and almost universal prevalence 
of Christianity. They tell us that there 
was no part of mankind, whether Greeks, 
or barbarians, of whatever name, and 
however rude and unpolished, where 
prayers and thanksgivings were not 
offered to God the Creator, through the 
crucified Jesus ;—that the kingdom of 
Christ, stretching to the utmost boun- 
daries of the known world, was more ex- 
tensive than any of the four great mo- 
narchies ;—and that if Christians should 
all agree to retire out of the Roman 
Empire, the world would be amazed 
at the solitude and desolation which 
would ensue. But these triumphs were 
gained without any sanction or aid from 
the secular powers ; they were geet in 
absolute defiance of them. Paganism 
was not only on the throne, but violently 
and actively opposed to the spread of the 
gospel, and yet Christianity, instead of 
st ing for a mere existence, and 
d ng on a kind of living death, and 
whispering out of the dust, was then in its 
full vigour, strong and mighty in that 
very destitution of political power which 
men would deem its weakness, achieving 
its noblest victories and prospering be- 
yond all former precedents, and far 
above all subsequent aggrandizement and 
splendour. Compare this period, which 
preceded the alliance of Christianity with 
the state, and the period which followed 
its establishment by Constantine down- 
ward to the time of the Reformation, and 
say whether religion took any thing b 
the union—and what substantial benefit 
either the church or the world, during all 
those ages, derived from the incorpora- 
tion! ‘The Christian religion,’ says 
Lardner, ‘ which for three hundred years 
after the ascension of Jesus, - ca 
spreading over a large part > 
rope, and Africa, without the assis- 
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tance of secular power and church autho- 
rity, and at the convening of the council 
of Nice, was almost every where through 
those countries in a flourishing condition, 
in the space of another three hundred 
years, or a little more, was greatly cor- 
rupted in a large part of that extent, its 
glory debased, and its light almost extin- 
guished.” And from the end of the sixth 
to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, the same cause continued to 
produce, and with an increased and ma- 
lignant fecundity, the same melancholy 
effects : religion was totally eclipsed by 
its contact with the world ; scarcely any 
thing of Christianity was retained but 
the name ; and the church, under a 
sacred designation, became not secular 
merely, but one of the most tyrannical 
and injurious of secular despotisms, and 
wielded its illegal and incongruous powers 
of mischief and destruction, in the name 
of a merciful God and Saviour, to the 
dismay and perdition of an ignorant and 
enslaved community. 

“In vain do we look for any thing like 
piety and virtue in the wealthy, and 
gorgeous, and overgrown establishments 
of those ages; genuine Christianity is to 
be found only in a state of separation 
from them, and its existence is rarely 
discovered except by the light of those 
fires which persecution kindled for the 
purpose of consuming it. Cle and 
laity, with but few exceptions, the rari 
nantes in gurgite rasto, were alike desti- 
tute of the vital and sanctifying elements 
of a divine religion ; and while bigoted 
adherents to its forms and ceremonies 
they were totally alien in temper and 
life from its benign and spiritual influ- 
ence. And proofs of the same pernicious 
tendency in all religious incorporations 
are obvious and abundant; churchmen 
themselves confess it, some incidentally, 
and others even in treatises written ex- 

ly to vindicate the cause of esta- 
ishments. The pious Mr. Newton, in 
his ‘ Review of esiastical History,’ 
says, ‘This accession of wealth and 
power to the Christian profession proved 
greatly detrimental to the faith, disci- 
pline, and manners of the churches; so 
that after the Ga sora publicly espoused 
the cause of Christ, the power and 
beauty of the gospel was gradually 
eclipsed.’”—pp. 211—215. 


Such has been the result of 
establishing by human laws even 
the purest and most benignant 
religion. Such are its effects in 
the establishment of England at 
the present day. They admit of 
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no remedy. We may talk of re- 
form, and hold out the idea of 
mending the tottering cause, and 
rectifying the glaring abuses. But 
it is delusion all, as to any perma- 
nent and adequate reformation. 
We cannot, of course, but rojoice 
in all reforms and revivals, but 
we must be allowed to say, preach 
what you will about mending the 
church of England, the greatest 
of its evils admit no reform. Its 
reformation as an establishment 
would be its dissolution. Show 
us its improvement, and we will 
be iedend io none in hailing symp- 
toms of its melioration; but as 
long as it is an establishment, it 
will, in the main, impede the cause 
of the gospel. It does so at 
this day. We hold it to be 
an essential condition to the final 
success of Christianity, that it 
should be divorced from the adul- 
terous embrace of secular power ; 
and till this takes place, our hopes 
will be deferred, and the triumph 
of truth will be incomplete. Con- 
vulsions and assaults will work 
cracks and chinks in the walls of 
the most formidable dungeons ; but 
to admit the full light of heaven, 
and the free circulation of air, the 
bulwarks must totter, and the walls 
moust be laid prostrate. Let every 
dissenter read this neat pocket 
volume, and congratulate himself 
on his principles, but let him aim 
to spread the light of these priv- 
ciples. They will be the renova- 
tion of the church of Christ, and 
the salvation of the world. Let 
him talk of them to his children, 
and propagate them among his 
Siaighivotn and be may yet live 
to see the church of Christ eman- 
cipated from a thraldom and a 
corruption, second only to that of 
Rome. 

We are happy to hear that 
already a new edition of this work 
is called for. We wish it an 
extensive circulation, and recom- 
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mend it to the attention of all 
dissenting ministers, as worthy to 
be read by all their people, and as 
a model for lectures or discourses, 
which might, with the utmost pro- 
priety, be given at their church- 
meetings. Some efforts must be 
made to bring the dissenting com- 
munity into a state of more com- 
plete defence, and to give concen- 
tration and efficiency to their yet 
undeveloped powers. We are 
rejoiced to hear that a plan of 
general union and co-operation is 
in preparation, and will ere long 
be announced to the whole Con- 
gregational Body. 





Riland on Church Reform. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


(Continued from page 375.) 


We have already given several 
extracts from Mr. Riland’s work, 
which contained his views relative 
to some abuses, which had crept 
into the government of the Church 
of England, and the necessity 
which existed for correcting various 
defects in its formularies. The 
main design of this notice, is to 
fulfil the promise given in the last, 
namely, to ascertain the dangers 
which Mr. R. anticipates, if a re- 
ligious reform does not take place, 
to examine the remedies he pro- 
poses, for removing or modifying 
the evils that now exist; and to 
consider his expectations of the 
happy results likely to accrue to 
religion im general, and to his own 
church in particular, if the Chris- 
tians of other denominations were 
to join it. We also promised to 
mention our reasons for thinking 
his whole plan of reform imprac- 
ticable ; and that, even if it could 
be accomplished to its full extent, 
the union he desires could not 
take place. We shall likewise 
have occasion to state our views, 
repsecting the present position and 
duty of the pious clergy of the Es- 
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tablishment. In conclusion, we 
hope to be able to show, that if a 
more intimate union than has hi- 
therto existed does not take place, 
it is not our fault, as we are pre- 
pared to unite with all, who hold 
certain great principles which all 
Christians must admit to be scrip- 
tural, 

In entering such a wide field of 
discussion, we shall have to claim 
the indulgence of our readers; not 
only for the space that may be 
occupied, but for the necessarily 
hasty glance at various topics, 
each one of which deserves more 
amplification than we can allow 
to the whole of them in the present 
notice. 

Mr. R. anticipates dangers to 
the secular and spiritual interests 
of his church, from the following 
causes. 

The continuance of the present 
abuses of patronage ; the extreme 
inequalities existing in the incomes 
of the clergy; and the tempta- 
tions thus held out to irreligious 
characters, to seek the emoluments 
of the church. 

The worldly-irreligious spirit 
and conduct of mere nominalists 
in his church, 

The enmity of infidels, and the 
theories of political economists, 
who seek to divert the revenues 
of the church from religious ob- 
jects. 

The zeal, combined influence, 
and designs of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

The separation of many pious 
people fromthe Church of England, 
who, by their dissent, assume a 
hostile attitude towards ,the na- 
tional establishment of religion. 
And lastly, 

He anticipates the greatest 
danger, if the harsh, sectarian 
spirit, and other numerous defects 
in the articles, creeds, and other 
services of his church, be con- 
tinued; and thus conscientious 

N.S. NO, 69, 
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and pious Dissenters be repelled 
from its communion, instead of 
being encouraged to unite with 
the church as by law established. 

To remedy or alleviate these 
evils, Mr. R. proposes various 
plans; all bearing, as he hopes, 
on one point, an improvement in 
the spiritual character of Epis- 
copacy. We shall condense aud 
arrange these proposals as well as 
we can, though we have found it 
difficult, from a want of arrange- 
ment in the volume before us. 

The author is of opinion, that 
the glaring inequalities of income 
among the clergy, arising from 
the abuse of patronage, may be 
partly remedied by a new re a 
ment of preferment. He thinks 
that if preferment was made to 
depend on age, great good would 
result. 

For averting the danger arising 
from nominalists among the clergy, 
he proposes the exercise of eccle- 
siastical discipline; and for les- 
sening the abuse of the sacra- 
ments, especially that of the Lord's 
Supper, he considers that some 
alterations should be made in the 
Rubrics ; that the characters of the 
recipients should be better defined, 
and the same care taken to remedy 
the present evils, that would be 
taken in the usual arrangements of 
society. — Page 138. 

He proposes to obviate the dis- 
like of the enemies of all religion, 
and demolish the attempts of poli- 
tical economists, by a judicious 
distribution of the revenues of the 
church, and by applying them 
honestly to the purposes for which 
they are professedly given. 

With regard to the attempts and 
designs of the Roman Catholics, 
he declares it to be his conviction, 
that the union of all the Protes- 
tant denominations seems neces- 
sary, in order to counteract the 
efforts of popery. Tn his opinion, 
this is the only ee to 
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secure his church from that deter- 
mined enemy ; tostop the progress 
of error; and by the infusion of 
new vigour, reanimate the lethargy 
of the body ecclesiastical, and 
rouse the whole Protestant church 
to seek the spread of the doctrines 
of the Reformation. 

The writer, keeping this object 
in view, has filled nearly the half 
of his: volume with his plans for 
reforming the various parts of the 
formularies of his church, which 
he thinks need correction. He 
employs the pruaing-knife very 
freely; and could he only make 
these reforms, we frankly admit 
that he would remove many and 
weighty objections, urged by Dis- 
senters inst the creeds, arti- 
cles, and canons of his church. 
His hope is, that if these objec- 
tionable parts of its ritual were 
removed, the various bodies of 
Dissenters could then have no 
valid excuse for separation; and 
he cherishes the expectation, that 
many of the pious’ members of 
these communities would unite 
with the Church of England. He 
seems, in some places, to go a 
little farther, and to intimate it as 
his opinion, that if, when those 
reforms were made, the separatists 
did not join the church, great blame 
would rest upon them; and the 
cause of our common Christianity 
would be injured by this perse- 
vering dissent. 

Toa — like Mr. Riland, the 

aspect of success in achieving a 
ifote like the one ia ecittbetl 
must have greatly cheered him in 
the performance of hisduty. That 
it was, however, a fair form, raised 
by his wishes, rather than by his 
— and the creature of desire, 

than of certain possession, 
seems apparent to himself. He is 
aware of some of the obstacles in 
the way, and sometimes his fears 
almost preponderate respecting the 
future. ith all the difficulties, 
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however, he does not consider the 
scheme he proposes as imprac- 
ticable. We should have been 
glad if we could, in consistency 
and sober-mindedness, have given 
the esteemed author any hope, as 
it regards the probability of his 

lan of reform ever being carried 
into effect. But after due consi- 
deration, we are compelled to 
come to the conclusion, that such 
a reform is impracticable. 

The reform which our author 
seeks, must be effected by the 
clergy and laity of the establish- 
ment, or by the legislature of the 
country acting under their direc- 
tion. The object is to make the 
Church of England more spiritual; 
in other words, it is a religious 
reform that is earnestly desired, 
and no other change would answer 
his purpose. Now we have not 
the slightest hope, that the above 
parties will, for a moment, enter- 
tain the question of a religious 
reform. 

1. Because the great majority 
of the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England are opposed 
to spiritual religion, dislike the 
great doctrines of their own church, 
and love her defects better than 
her excellencies. From thatquarter 
there is no hope of a religious 
reform.* 





* To show the state of mind cherished 
by one of the majority, against the pious 
clergy of the Establishment, let the 
following citation suffice. Many other 
proofs could be adduced. “As an or- 
thodox member of the Church of Eng- 
land, I do not hesitate to say, that the 
principles of the erste or as the 
may more rly , of the Cal- 
vintan- Methodsetical preachers of the pre- 
sent day, are as incompatible with the 
sound apostolic doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church, as the corruptions of 
popery.” Again, “ With respect to re- 
generation and election, on which points 
our evangelical praters think r to 
bedissentient from our venerable church, 
I shall only remark, that by doing so, 
they hold out every encouragement to 


the ravings of fanatics, about the pangs 
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2. It is well known that the 
great bug-bear of nominal church- 
men, a class of persons forming 
the vast majority of both Houses 
of Parliament, is puritanism, or, 
in other words, the decided piety 
of the evangelical clergy and 
laity. A proposal then for a reli- 
gious reform , for drawing the line 
of distinction more strictly, be- 
tween believers and unbelievers ; 
for interfering with family interests 
in the trade of livings, in order to 
place serious ministers in the pul- 
pits of the establishments, would 
receive fewer supporters in both 
Houses, than the wildest scheme 
of radical] reform ever presented to 
those assemblies. We cannot, 
then, on rational grounds, have 
any hope from this quarter. 

3. There is no unity of feeling, 
or, at least, of action, among the 
pious clergy and laity of the 
English church. A few persons 
only have ventured publicly to 
avow their opinions respecting 
reform; and even among them 
there is no unity of purpose, no 
concentration of their energies 
and influence to accomplish a re- 
ligious reform.* It appears to us 
impossible, that in such a state of 
things, the religious reform sought 
for can be obtained. 

There is only another chance, 
and that is by the exertions of the 
Bench of Bishops. If they were 
to stir themselves in this matter, 
of the new birth, as well as to all their 
sudden impulses, illwminations, assurances. 
and convictions.” A Reply to the End 
of Religious Controversy of Dr. Milner, 
by the Rev. Richard Grier, A.M. , Vicar of 
Templebodane, in the Diocese of Cloyne. 

* The leading publication of the 
Evangelical party in the Church of 
England intimated, in a late number, 
an intention of examining the various 
= reform, which have been lately 

rought before the public. We shall be 
glad to learn the opinions of that influ- 
ential periodical, on a question deeply 
affecting the character and interests of 
the endowed church. 
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and unite in an application to the 
government, to remedy existing 
abuses, and to correct what is 
contradictory, unintelligible, and 
unscriptural in various parts of 
the English church service, it is 
barely possible that these plans 
would be examined, But is it 
not worse than to hope against 
hope, to expect such a united 
effort, on the part of the Bench of 
Bishops, for such a purpose? It 
is needless to disguise the fact, 
that, with the exception of three or 
four prelates, all the rest would 
either refuse to co-operate, or 
unite in opposing a religious reform 
of the endowed church, like the 
one proposed by Mr. R. It is 
well known, that they now view 
with an eye of jealous suspicion, 
the zeal, character, and influence 
of their brethren, who form what 
is termed, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, the Evangelical party in their 
church. And even with regard to 
the excellent men, who now adorn 
the prelacy, it is questionable if 
they would deem it their duty to 
propose such changes. Placed 
by their very characters and zeal, 
in commanding yet suspicious 
circumstances, before some of their 
brethren, the slightest attempt on 
their part to correct existing abuses 
in the structure and working of 
the National Church, would, there 
is reason to believe, excite the 
greatest alarm, and raise the war- 
cry of the ‘church im danger.” 
Perhaps, too, the loudest in their 


_expressions of alarm, would be 


those persons who are quite willing 
to reform, in a summary way, the 
temporalities of the church. 

We cannot, therefore, but con- 
clude, that Mr. R.’s plans are im- 
practicable, while earthly govern- 
ments remain as they are, and 
human nature is asitis. We can 
give him no hope, unless help 
comes from some unknown and 
unexpected quarter, It has, in- 
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deed, been proposed, no doubt 
seriously, ty ‘tices who probably 
understand the matter better than 
we do, to invoke the aid of the 
ious Dissenters, in order to re- 
orm, and strengthen, and perpe- 
tuate the national church. It has 
been affirmed, we think, on insuffi- 
cientground, that the most effective 
agents in this great work, are the 
separatists of various names—that 
these persons are not to form the 
dernier resort, but to commence 
operations in the first instance, 
The plan would be altogether 
amusing, if we did not consider the 
quarter from whence it came. 
Doing this, we regret the thing 
altogether. We are, it appears, 
to forget that we are Dissenters ; 
to lose sight of our little differences 
of opinion, and our great prejudices 
against each other, and unite as 
Christians in promoting the reli- 
gious reform of the national church. 
We might, and indeed we are, 
every day forgetting all our pecu- 
liar distinctions, which separate 
in ‘name Christians from each 
other, and are uniting with fellow 
believers in promoting the cause of 
our Redeemer; but to carry into 
effect the strange proposal to which 
we have referred, we must not only 
give up prejudices, but our prin- 
ciples ; we must cast into oblivion 
all that is distinguishing in our 
professions and characters as the 
churches of Christ. We must 
forget that a state church is un- 
scriptural; that in such churches 
the supremacy of Christ isinvaded, 
and practically denied; we must 
cease to remember that the system 
of patronage is an evil, and that 
compulsory support is opposed to 
the first principles of justice, and 
to the ices of the primitive 
church. We must forget that the 
wide-spreading moral desolations 
which have been produced in our 
land, ‘by the introduction of thou- 
sands of irreligious ministers into 


large and populous _—— is the 
necessary result of that system 
which we are called on to perpe- 
tuate! These things never could 
be done, without destroying our 
moral influence, if, after all, we 
remained separatists; by exciting 
well-grounded suspicions, respect- 
ing our sincerity in dissenting at 
all from national churches. There 
can he no hope from this quarter. 
From what we have stated, it 
must have appeared to our readers, 
that we cannot consistently give 
any hope to Mr. R. in his plans of 
reform. We think them utterly 
impracticable, on account of the 
present character of the Church of 
England, and from what it must 
ever be, while connected with the 
state. We cannot imagine the 
period, when his wished-for change 
could be proposed with the least 
prospect of success; for as long as 
the worldly portion of the clergy 
and laity remains the majority, it 
must form an insurmountable ob- 
stacle toa religious reform. And 
when we make an appeal to his- 
tory, we can find no instance on 
record, in which it could be fairly 
supposed that the pious laity and 
clergy ever formed the majority of 
a national church. There are, 
indeed, traces of attempts made by 
minorities, to obtain greater purity 
in the Church of England; but 
the attempts were either crushed by 
the authority of the prince, or 
evaded by the intrigues and enmity 
to religion of the worldly clergy. 
And we cannot find any promise 
on record, to encourage us to ex- 
pect that, even during the mille- 
nium, any national church will be 
decidedly Christian, The ver 
contrary is the thing | gee A 
The nursing fathers and nursing 
mothers of the church in those 
days, may be kings and queens; 
but they will not be the rulers—the 
heads of Christ’s church. Judging 
from the past and present state of 
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things, as well as from the intima- 
tions of Scripture, we are com- 
pelled to believe that no really 
useful reform can take place in a 
state church. Some of the twigs 
and unseemly boughs may be 
lopped off—an appearance of 
greater symmetry and strength 
may be given to the trunk—but, 
after all, the root is untouched ; 
and it is there the radical defect 
will be found to exist; and till a 
change for the better takes place 
there, all other reforms can only 
be extremely partial, and religiously 
considered, almost in vain. 

We might here leave the matter, 
and say, let the reforms the author 
seeks be accomplished ; and then 
will be the time to invite the pious 
separatists to join the church. 
If they do not, let them state their 
reasons for continuing WF seriou 
from a church which has undergone 
a second reformation. We are 
willing, however, to go a step 
farther, and to take higher ground 
than this. We consider it our 
duty to show, that even if a reform 
was practicable, and was actually 
accomplished, though we might, 
as individuals, and collectively, re- 
joice that the Church of England 
had ceased to present that ungainly, 
unfriendly, and sectarian aspect to 
other Protestant denominations 
which she now does; but neither 
individually nor collectively could 
we, with any consistency, become 
incorporated with a state church. 

The chief defect in Mr, R.’s 
volume is this, that he considers it 
as a matter of course, that pious 
Dissenters can have no objection to 
a union with the endowed church, 
provided that the improvements 
suggested by him take place. We 
say defect; for it is taking for 
granted, what the great body of 
Protestant Dissenters has never, 
for a moment, admitted, that the 
alliance between church and state 
forms no ground of separation from 
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the Church of England ; and that 
were the defects in its ritual re- 
moved, a comprehension of the 
great body of pious Dissenters 
might be expected to take place. 


-Now, if Mr. R. had been ac- 


quainted with some modern publi- 
cations, such as Graham on Eccle- 
siastical Establishments, and Con- 
der on Nonconformity, he would 
have found, that the chief ground 
of separation, was this very alli- 
ance between church and state, 
and the consequent supremacy 
which the latter exercised over the 
former. Mr. R. has taken his es- 
timate of our opinion from some 
of the writers of former times, who 
did suppose that a comprehension 
might be effected, and who wrote 
and laboured accordingly. We 
should have been glad, however, 
if the present sentiments of the 
great body of Protestant Dissen- 
ters had been ascertained: from 
those publications which are put 
forth on various occasions, and 
which are accessible to all who 
seek information on such subjects, 
he would have found that the main 
obstacle in the way of that union 
which he desires, would have re- 
mained, even after his reforms had 
been carried into effect. He might 
then have tried to grapple with this 
difticuity, and we should willingly 
have examined his arguments in 
defence of the alliance to which 
we have referred. 

Our author has evidently read 
something on this subject, from 
what he says in other parts of his 
volume. He is too enlightened to 
defend the alliance, on the ground 
of Scripture; for even on Dr. 
Milner’s principle of expediency, 
he seems to feel that the ground is 
not very firm beneath him. See 
page 211. 

nowing this, we rather wonder 
that he has proceeded so far in his 
course, without attempting, at least, 
to remove this first and chief ob- 
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jection to the Church of England, 
on the part of nine-tenths of the 
educated, thinking, and pious part 
of the Dissenting population of 
the land. We, no doubt, object 
to the inconsistencies, and the un- 
scriptural nature, of parts of the 
services of his church ‘These 
things we regret, as injurious to 
others ; they form additional grounds 
for our separation, and it is like- 
wise possible that some have be- 
come Dissenters, influenced only 
by what they see to be unscriptural 
in such services, and from no ob- 
jection to a state church in itself. 
This overlooking of our chief 
reason for dissent, is not peculiar 
to Mr. R. Great numbers of the 
pious clergy and laity cannot think 
of Episcopacy, but as incorporated 
with, and supported by the state. 
At appears to us, as if they consi- 
dered religion in the greatest 
danger, if this connection was 
touched or weakened. They lament 
the lesser evils, they murmur at 
the abuses that exist, but the source 
of nearly all the corruptions is 
either entirely forgotten, or seen 
through a medium which unfits 
their minds for a calm and scrip- 
tural view of the subject. The 
streamsare attempted to be pumped, 
while the fountain from whence 
they flow remains untouched and 
unchanged, The open, glaring 
abuses and defects are denounced ; 
while the secret hidden cause is 
protected, defended, and eulogized. 
Why is this? We will not say it 
is temporal interest that leads men 
to act in this way; for with regard 
to many, it would not be correct ; 
for we believe there are individuals 
in the endowed church who would 
abide by the truth, wherever it led 
them ;. who are so anxious to regu- 
late their consciences and conduct 
by the divine word, that all the 
seek is to know Jehovah's will, 
and to act accordingly. But even 
with regard to some of these, it 
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may not be uncharitable to sup- 


pose, that early prejudices have 
affected the mind; and various 
circumstances have combined to 
give the appearance of necessity to 
a church establishment. Its exist- 
ence, therefore, takes a religious 
form; and a regard for the spiri- 
tual interests of men is supposed to 
influence their opinions, while, after 
all, it may only be the result of 
early associations, including de- 
fective views of the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom, and inadequate 
conceptions of the mighty influence 
of divine truth, in overcoming every 
obstacle without the aid of the 
secular arm. 

But if, for the sake of argu- 
ment, we were to suppose that the 
reform was effected, and the union 
of Dissenters with the Church took 
place; would all this accomplish 
the good which Mr. R. anticipates ? 
We think not. On the contrary, 
we believe that no greater injury 
could be done to the cause of vital 
godliness, than for the various 
dissenting denominations: to merge 
in the Church of England, even 
though they had a fair share of her 
secular honours and emoluments. 
Instead of strengthening the Pro- 
testant interest, it would greviously 
weaken it. Instead of extending 
more widely the knowledge of 
Christ, it would increase the pre- 
sent ignorance that prevails. The 
grand object pro by Mr. R., 
is the security of his church against 
the attempts of the Roman Catho- 
lics. This, we apprehend, would 
entirely fail. It is true, that great 
numbers of Protestants would be 
united to the national church, and 
the whole might form one body in 
opposing certain claims, or incoun- 
teracting certain designs of the 
Romish church. But the high 
vantage ground, which the majo- 
rity of sound Protestants in this 
country now occupy, would be 
left, and an immense advantage 
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would be given to the enemy, 
which, at present, he does not 
possess, but of which he would 
then greedily avail himself. The 
dissenting’ Protestant communities, 
there is reason to believe, form the 
main opponents of Popery; and 
we speak advisedly, when we say, 
that the efforts of the voluntary 
churches are more dreaded by the 
intelligent and thinking portion of 
the Roman Catholic laity and 
clergy, than all the numbers, 
wealth, and influence of the Church 
of England. These men know 
full well, that the efforts of an 
Established Church must be le- 
thargic, fitful, and inefficient ; 
that it is a struggle between two 
great bodies; one of which can 
take every advantage of circum- 
stances, while the other is weakened 
by internal disunion, and by no 
great dislike on the part of many, 
to some of the principles of popery. 
Besides, the struggle between the 
two parties is not religious, but for 
secular power and influence; the 
one party holding tenaciously what 
it has acquired, and the other seek- 
ing to obtain that, of which it has 
been, in its own estimation, unjustly 
deprived. The warfare may not 
openly assume this character, but 
in reality it is a secular, and not a 
religious struggle. Whatever may 
be the pretences of the majority on 
both sides, this is the true state of 
the case. The one has much to 
lose, the other has mach to gain; 
and it is in human nature, when 
the great majority on both sides 
are irreligious, that religion will be 
sacrificed, in order to keep or ob- 
tain power and wealth. Let the 
Protestant Dissenters join the 
church, and the nature of the con- 
test would remain the same. True, 
individuals would still oppose po- 
pery on religious grounds, but, as 
a body, it woukl not, and could 
not be done. 

It is different now, while we 
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refuse to receive the emoluments 
of the state. Our opposition to po- 
pery is simply on religious grounds, 
and is totally unconnected with a 
desire to obtain civil or political 
influence. The efforts of Protes- 
tant Dissenters against popery, 
presents no appearance of a secular 
contest ; it is not a war of property 
affecting cathedrals, church lands, 
and numerous immunities, once 
belonging to the adherents of Rome. 
We have none of these things, and 
we seek none of them. Oar oppo- 
sition, then, is on the ground of 
our common Christianity. It is 
because popery is a system de- 
structive of human happiness. The 
weapons we employ are therefore 
purely spiritual, and the cause we 
defend, is not the possession of 
tithes and church rates, to be 
exacted from our opponents, for 
our own support; it is not an ex- 
clusive system of religion, nay, 
not even dissent, but the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament— 
the religion of the Bible. We can 
attend to this duty unfettered ; 
without any necessity to a 1 to 
the fathers to sustain our articles of 
faith, and without any just cause 
of suspicion, respecting the purity 
of our motives; and we are ready 
to unite cordially with Protestants 
of every name, in diffusing not our 
peculiar views, but the knowledge 
of Christ and him crucified. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. 
R.’s object, with regard to the 
Romana Catholics, would be better 
answered by our continued separa- 
tion from his church, than by union 
with it; for whatever may be our 
feelings now, against popish errors, 
a generation would not pass by, 
without our experiencing the secu- 
larizing and paralyzing of all our 
motives and energies in the na- 
tional church. We could likewise 
easily show, that effects equally 
injurious to true religion, would 
result from this union to a state 
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church. It is, however, unneces- 
sary, as a simple reference to the 
non-efliciency of all endowed 
churches is sufficient to convince 
Christians thut there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in the whole 
system; and that to withdraw 
from the field of voluntary labour, 
the Protestant Dissenters, who are 
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now actively engaged in doing 
good, would injure all parties, and 
be a retrograde movement in the 
march. of truth, fearful to contem- 
plate, We are sure, that when its 
effects were seen and felt, such a 
union would receive the execration 
of even those who once advised 
and advocated the measure, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Scripture Balances, or a Collec- 
tion of the Promises, Precepts, and 
Threatenings of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, systematically arranged. In 
Four Parts. the Rev. John 
Young, Author of Scripture Lyra. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball. 
1829. 3s. 6d. 


We recollect to have long since in- 
serted the desirableness of a work of 
this kind in our list of desiderata, and 
were consequently gratified, when the 

nt publication was put into our 
nands. The Author says, that ‘‘ among 
a number of common-place books to 
the Bible, he has not observed any in 
which the promises and threatenings 
applicable to opposite characters and 
practices, have been collated and op- 
posed, in such a way, as at once to 
present the reader with a view of the 
awful dissimilarity of conduct, expe- 
rience, and prospect, which exists cS 
twixt those who serve God, and those 
who serve him not. In the present 
volume an attempt has been made to 
supply this obvious want.” 

he work before us is divided into 
four parts. The first part, which is 
rather oddly characterized by the 
single word Temporal, consists prin- 
cipally of promises of temporal bles- 
sings to good men, and threatenings 
of temporal evils to the wicked, The 
second part is entitled, Promises of 
be pce Blessings to be enjoyed, and 
of Threatenings to be experienced in 
this Life. e third, Promises of 
future and eternal Blessedness to 
the Righteous; and Denunciations of 
Wrath and Misery unending against 


the Wicked. And the fourth, Pre- 
cepts enjoined by the Word of God ; 
and Threatenings against those who 
are Disobedient. 

Dr. Watts has said, in his recom- 
mendation of Dr. Clark’s Collection 
of the Promises of Scripture, that 
‘* here is no danger of error or mistake 
in point of orthodoxy ;” a remark 
which, though apparently undeniable, 
must be received with some degree of 
abatement ; for even passages of Scrip- 
ture may be so selected and arranged, 
as to inculcate every varying shade of 
theological opinion. We do not pre- 
tend to have examined all the numerous 
passages which constitute Mr. Young's 
volume ; butso far as that examination 
has extended, we have found his work 
to be executed with ability and success, 
and to be eminently adapted for use- 
fulness. We have no doubt but that 
this will become a standard book. 
We think, however, that there are 
some passages introduced, which are 
neither promises, precepts, nor threat- 
enings. Such are John xx. 28; and 
Phil. ii. 6; passages, it may be also 
remarked, which, though they prove the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, do not prove 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which they 
fre brought to confirm. Previously to 
this excellenfilittle work passing to a 
second edition, the author will, doubt- 
less, give it the benefit of a thorough 
revision. These Scripture Balances 
will be found a most useful aid to mi- 
nisters in the preparation of their dis- 
courses ; and especially in that indis- 
pensable quality of composition for the 
pulpit, an accurate discrimination of 
character, 
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